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Taft or Bryan? 


Two weeks from next Tuesday the citizens of 
this republie will elect Wittiam H. Tarr or WILL- 
14M J. Bryan President of the United States to 
sueceed THropore Roosrve.t. Party ties are still 
so strong that a great majority of the ballots will 
be cast without heed by the voters to any questions 
involved. The result will depend upon the action 
of certain groups of electors who may be classified 
as follows: 

Independent Democrats. 

Anti-RoosEvELT Republicans. 

Business men. 

Working-men. 

We may safely assume that not less than five mil- 
lions of votes will be cast for the one ticket simply 
because it is labelled “ Democratic,” and some 
hundreds of thousands more than five millions for 
the other because it bears the “ Republican ” head- 
line. Appeal, therefore, is restricted to the reason- 
ing faculties and common sense of those comprised 
in the groups mentioned, since only they are open 
to conviction. We would then say: 

To independent Democrats: 

You held fast to your party—the party of Jrr- 
FERSON and the Constitution—under Titpen and 
CLEVELAND, and were proud to maintain your alle- 
giance whether your candidates were victorious or 
defeated at the polls. You were driven out of the 
party by Winuiam J. Bryan, and, though eager to 
find an exeuse to return, you have been and still 
are deprived of the privilege unless you would 
tacitly disavow the tenets of your faith. You 
know that Bryan is not now and never was a Dem- 
ocrat. Although so designated when first sent to 
Congress in 1890, he was elected really as a free- 
trader in the general uprising against the McKrv- 
LEY tariff, and in 1892 he was re-elected as a Popu- 
list, and voted for Weaver and against CLEVELAND 
for President. We hear occasionally now of a 
“new Bryan.” But there is no new Bryan. The 
Weaver platform upen which he took his stand in 
1892 continues to be his creed. It demanded: 


Government ownership and operation of railroads. 
Inflation of greenback currency. 

Free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Election of Senators by popular vote. 

Restriction of immigration. 

Initiative and referendum. 


Those were Bryan’s articles of faith sixteen 
years ago and are to-day. As late as 1903 he re- 
committed himself to fiat currency in his own 
State platform: in 1904, in Madison Square Gar- 
den, he reiterated his declaration in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership; only last year, in Brooklyn, 
he reaffirmed his belief in the initiative and refer- 
endum, and threatened to “ drive out of the Demo- 
eratie party” all who disagreed with him; his 
own platform of to-day calls for the election of 
Senators by popular vote; he has never recanted 
free coinage of silver, the primary and funda- 
mental tenet of his political creed, upon which he 
sought election in 1896, when he “ defied” his fel- 
low countrymen “who live upon the Atlantic 
coast,” and, to serve a sordid political purpose, 
sacrilegiously protested against “pressing down 
upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns.” He 
has never repudiated or disavowed a single one of 
the innumerable heresies he has advocated. He 
has continued to be and is to-day the same old 
Bryan,—Populist and demagogue. 

True, he has “grown ”—grown in fertility of 
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resource in providing new nostrums as remedies 
for presumed evils, fresh and alluring bait for the 
gullible. He would tax prudent and honest man- 
agement of banks by compelling a common guar- 
antee of all deposits; he would make a class im- 
mune to injunction proceedings; he would compel 
corporations to “take out Federal licenses” before 
being ‘“‘ permitted to control as much as twenty-five 
per cent. of the product in which they deal”; he 
would force them to restrict their output to fifty 
per cent. of the total, without regard to the con- 
sideration due to the capital invested or the wage- 
earners employed in existing plants; he would for- 
bid individuals to make private contracts “ pay- 
able in gold ”; he would have United States judges 
elected for short terms to the end that no law and 
no judges should stand in the way of prompt grati- 
fication of any evanescent popular whim; he 
would, as he declared in the Nebraska platform 
which he himself drew up last year, have “the 
powers of the general government extended by ju- 
dicial construction,’ and so by misinterpretation 
of the statutes and subterfuge to be practised by 
Supreme Court justices selected by himself as 
President subvert the Constitution. 

These are Bryan’s “ principles ”—his “ policies.” 
Are they Democratic? Do they bear the slightest 
relationship to the functions of government as 
outlined by Jerrerson, and rigidly maintained in 
recent years by Tinpen and CLeveLanp? Could a 
more striking contrast be imagined? Could there 
he devised a hodgepodge of federalism, paternal- 
ism, and populism more directly, explicitly, and 
in every respect more sharply antagonistic to every 
basic theory and established principle of true de- 
mocracy ? 

You independent Democrats are opposed to in- 
definite continuance of government by a Repub- 
lican oligarchy. You are opposed to gross extrav- 
agance such as has characterized the work of the 
present heedless administration. You are opposed 
to the flagrant bestowal of special privileges upon 
favored partisans. You believe that excessive tar- 
iff duties lie at the root of existing evils, and that 
all such taxes should be reduced and many abol- 
ished. Does Bryan—the unchanged and un- 
changeable? “If,” he declared in 1896, “ protec- 
tion has slain its thousands, the gold standard has 
slain its tens of thousands.” What does he say 
now, in effect, if not that tariff reform is subordi- 
nate to a score of other issues? His platform 
declaration is as perfunctory as the one speech he 
has made upon the subject. Timidly he would 
make “graduated reductions” in “other sched- 
ules,” but sternly—oh, how sternly, to Win news- 
paper support—he would put pulp and paper on 
the free list. 

JEFFERSON was the living embodiment of decen- 
tralized authority, Titpen of economical adminis- 
tration, CLEVELAND of tariff reform, and CLEVE- 
LAND, said Bryan only four years ago in a speech 
at Urbana, Ohio, was “a bunco steerer ” who had 
“played a confidence game on the people.” Par- 
KER stood for sound Democratic principles. Did 
Bryan when, in sulkily announcing that he should 
support the ticket, he declared that “the fight on 
economic questions” was only “postponed, not 
abandoned,” and that immediately after the election 
he should marshal his friends “to the support of a 
radical policy”? Can anybody doubt that this 
traitorous utterance sprang from anger at PARKER’S 
insistence upon a pledge to maintain the gold 
standard? Is it conceivable that the “ radical 
policy ” which he promptly adopted in emulation 
of the popular Rooseverr would not have com- 
prised free silver but for the certainty that it 
would not meet with favor? Or that his “ policy ” 
would not embrace it to-day but for the same preg- 
nant reason? “Judge Parker,” said Bryan, “ be- 
lieves in the gold standard—I believe in bimetal- 
lism. TI believe to-day in the principles [16 to 1] 
set forth at Chicago and Kansas City, and shall 
continue to fight for them.” This was Bryan’s 
fundamental “principle” only four years ago. 
Can anybody doubt that it is to-day, or that his 
present evasion and silence are attributable solely 
to his “policy”? How idle, then, to suspect him 
of the slightest ‘concern respecting the great 
CLEVELAND issue of tariff reform, or of caring a 
straw for governmental extravagance, when the 
actual carrying out of his own paternalistic proj- 
ects would centralize all real political power and 
would bankrupt a nation? 

You independent Democrats feel that the Re- 
publican party deserves castigation, and that, at 
the least, the welfare of the country requires a 
strong opposition party. You would like that 
party to be the time-honored Democracy. How 
can this hope be realized? By encouraging Bryan 
with votes? He received six million five hundred 
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thousand in 1896, and has dominated the party 
since—even in 1904, through the treachery of his 
followers instigated by himself. With what re- 
sult? Has the party been strengthened? Under 
CLEVELAND, in 1893, the Democrats controlled 
twenty-three States and the Republicans seven- 
teen; under Bryan, in 1907, the Democrats con- 
trolled thirteen and the Republicans thirty-three. 
Under Crirvetanp, Congress comprised 264 Demo- 
erats and 166 Republicans; under Bryan, 199 
Democrats and 284 Republicans. Only six States 
north of the Ohio River now have Democratic 
Governors, and only an unrelated issue has pre- 
vented the political breaking up of the South. 
Another “twelve years of demagogy and defeat,” 
in the words of Josepu Putirzer, and the cancer 
of Bryanism will have utterly destroyed the little 
that is left of the once-great party of the American 
people. 

To those of you independent Democrats, then, 
who are disposed to vote for Bryan from sheer 
distaste of continuing to support Republican can- 
didates, we have this to say: 

We have proven from the record that Bryan is 
not a Democrat; that, on the contrary, he is as 
distinctively a Populist as when he supported and 
ran with Weaver; that his principles are not those 
of true Democracy; that, on the contrary, they 
are only “ policies” far removed from ideas ever 
entertained by the founder and former leaders of 
the party, and exploited solely to win the support 
of the ignorant; that there is no “new Bryan”; 
that he who is so called is the same old Populist 
and demagogue, who not only has never repented 
and recanted, but to this very day reasserts and 
reaffirms heresy after heresy, as he judges may be 
advantageous to his political fortunes; that he has 
no claim upon any Democrat, because of his own 
disloyalty to and denuneiation of CLEVELAND and 
his instigation of treachery to Parker; that as a 
leader his failure is unexampled and all but com- 
plete; that not only by bringing upon the Demo- 
cratic party defeat after defeat he has well-nigh 
overwhelmed it with despair, but also that, by 
inducing flagrant and shameful violations of prin- 
ciple and tradition, he has dishonored and de- 
graded Democracy itself. 

Your duty as independent Democrats is plain. 
Upon all grounds, in reverence of JEFFERSON, in 
respect of TinpeEN, in memory of CLEVELAND: nega- 
tively to rebuke the stealing of a party’s birth- 
right, to repudiate hateful heresies, to retain the 
self-respect which forbids one to forfeit independ- 
ence once acquired, to remain out of bad company 
once forsaken; affirmatively, to clear the way for 
the building of a new, virile, effective opposition 
party upon the old firm foundations, to bury Bry- 
anism in the grave of Populism so deep that for 
years to come demagogy will invite only ignominy, 
to render full duty as patriotic citizens,—vote 
against Bryan, and, to make your act tell, unless 
you believe him to be incapable, untrustworthy, 
or wicked, go to the polls as a man should go, 
actuated by conscience and courage, and cast your 
ballot for Winuiam H. Tart. 


To anti-Roosevelt Republicans: 

We know how you feel and why you feel so, 
and you have our sympathy. You really believed 
that the solemn pledge to carry on McKIN.Ley’s 
work in McKintey’s way made over the martyred 
President’s dead body in Buffalo meant something. 
Prejudiced though you were in favor of protection, 
you had come to realize that the tariff wall was 
too high, and you were prepared to accept the 
gradual reductions provided by McKIntey’s states- 
manlike proposal to establish reciprocal arrange- 
ments with other nations. Though disturbed by 
the signs of restiveness in the White House dur- 
ing the succeeding three years, you were com- 
forted by the conservative tone of the platform 
and the cautious utterances of the candidate, and 
walked into the trap. 

We shall not inflict additional pain upon you - 
by recounting the results. For the delectation of 
the populace and the gratification of insatiable 
vanity, you have been misrepresented, traduced, 
vilified, humiliated, and held up to the scorn and 
obloquy of all the world. You and those whose 
properties and interests were in your care have 
suffered incalculable material losses. Your great 
undertakings have been abandoned altogether or 
checked for a period of years. Your credit has 
been ruined for a time, and your reputation has 
been blasted at home and abroad by your own 
President... You have been so foolish, we have 
been informed on the very highest authority, as 
to create a panic involving enormous personal 
sacrifices, the impoverishment -of thousands and 
the self-destruction of hundreds, for the deliberate 








purpose of discrediting righteousness in high 


places. You have been the means of affording an 
eager sportsman a perfectly corking time, but your 
selfish spirit prompts you to reckon the cost to 
yourselves. All of you have been deceived, some of 
you have been buncoed—and you are still sore, 
bruised, angry, resentful, and vengeful: 

. But is this a time to dwell upon the past? The 
greatest of evils, at least, has been averted, and 
choice must be made between what you regard as 
the lesser ones. It is Tarr or Bryan. You hate 
to seem to endorse Roosevett by supporting the 
former, and you cannot bring yourselves to vote 
for the latter; so, judging from the records of 
registration, thousands of you propose to stay away 
from the polls altogether. Is persistence in such a 
course patriotic or even politic? We grant that 
Mr. Tarr has gone further than seemed necessary 
in approving the “policies” of his present chief 
and in submitting to his direction. But has he 
not demonstrated conclusively by his own personal 
conduct in the campaign the utter dissimilarity in 
character and temperament of the two men? 
While the President has been snapping like a tur- 
tle at every fly in sight, Tarr has pursued the even 
tenor of his way, maintaining dignity and com- 
posure, setting forth his arguments judicially and 
lucidly, not only without rancor, but with abun- 
dance of personal kindliness. That his action as 
President would correspond to his demeanor as 
candidate there can be no doubt. What more, in 
reason, could be required ? 

There need be no question of heirship of policies. 
Tart inherits RoosrEvett’s principles, and Bryan 
his methods. The former, if upheld in a manner 
becoming a Chief Magistrate, are worthy and 
helpful; the latter are obnoxious and productive 
of infinite harm, as we have seen. Choice, then, 
lies between the ideals of the RoosEvett of yester- 
day and the demagogy of the Roosrvett of to-day. 
If you prefer the latter, vote for Bryan, or do not 
vote; if the former, you must vote, and vote for 
Tart. 


To business men: 

You are less concerned at the moment by moral 
uplifts in polities than by the prospects of manu- 
facture and trade. Now that your consciences have 
been awakened and all your thoughts made noble 
by executive decree, it is time to get down to busi- 
ness. Those of you who succeed in breaking even 
this year will do well. What about the next and 
the years to follow? 

Mr. OLNEy’s chief argument in favor of Bryan’s 
election. rested upon the assertion that he would 
be practically powerless. Mr. Bryan, on the other 
hand, says it is “illogical and absurd” to vote 
for a Republican President “merely because the 
Senate is so constituted that it is impossible to 
make a complete change in its personnel at this 
election.” and directs particular attention to the 
probability of the House being Democratic in the 
event of his election. In that event he could put 
all of his proposals “up to the Senate,” and keep 
the country in a jangle for two years at least. 
So he would, of course, meanwhile exercising to 
the full his own enormous inquisitorial and regu- 
latorial authority through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and appointing Federal judges by 
the score to “extend the powers of the general 
government by judicial construction.” 

Some of you business men and manufacturers, 
especially those of you who wish to have the pres- 
ent tariff duties maintained, really seem to think 
that a deadlock and incessant bickering would be 
preferable to “opening up the whole tariff ques- 
tion.” This can only mean that you think a way 
can be found to keep the present absurd schedules 
in force forever. And yet you know that the tariff 
ought to be revised, you know that the people 
know it, and you know, if you have a grain of 
sense, that it is bound to be done. Why not the 
sooner the better, then? 

Frankly, we are most distrustful of Republican 
professions to make any material reductions in 
duties. We have heard such talk before, only to 
find when all was over that the tariff had been 
revised upward; but we believe that the Repub- 
lican leaders are sufficiently sagacious to realize 
that if they should attempt to deceive the people 
again, free trade would sweep the country four 
years hence. Moreover, despite the fact that the 
Republican platform pledges “revision” instead 
of “reduction,” and despite Mr. Tart’s apparent 
deficiency in understanding of economics and ef- 
fects of tariff legislation, we have faith that he 
would recognize a clear moral obligation to meet 
the reasonable expectation of the country. One 
fact, at any rate, is certain: Business would suffer 
far less from such a revision as the Republicans 
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would make than from such a turmoil as Bryan 
and a Democratic House would create. 

Restoration of confidence is the chief need of 
the country at this time, as you business men have 
reason to know. Is it conceivable that the election 
of Bryan would afford it or even tend in that di- 
rection? Would not foreign capital surely be 
withheld from investment upon the indication that 
popular sentiment is even more radical than 
Rooseve.t has apparently shown it to be? Rightly 
or wrongly, as we all know, abroad as well as here, 
Tart is considered to be more conservative, more 
cautious, more heedful of property rights, more 
considerate of capital as a basis of progress and 
prosperity than Bryan. Whose election, then, 
would most quickly serve to open the money- 
chests and put into activity the millions upon 
millions of dollars now lying idle? Even though 
Bryan could accomplish little or nothing in the 
way of legislation, the mere fact of his election 
would effectually check the slight improvement 
now observable, and would utterly estop all new 
undertakings requiring capital. 

If you business men feel the necessity of being 
uplifted morally some more before resuming ac- 
tive operations, vote for Preacher Bryan to suc- 
ceed Preacher Roosetvett. But if you feel that 
you have been uplifted sufficiently for the present 
and would like to make some money to send the 
children to school, vote for Tart. 


_ To working-men: 


Gompers tells you to vote for Bryan, Hearst 
tells you to vote for Hiscen, and Deps tells you 
to vote for Dess. We advise you to vote for your- 
selves and your families. When there is no work 
to be done, there is no demand for labor. When 
railroads cannot earn fixed charges, dividends are 
reduced, then stopped; ultimately wages are cut 
and men discharged. The first step has been 
reached. As you know, few railroads are earning 
dividends, although some are continuing to pay, 
in hope that the politicians may permit the 
tide to turn before the accumulated savings shall 
be exhausted. Another year or two years at most 
of disturbance and coercive legislation, and where 
will you be? The heads of practically all the rail- 
ways in the country rose from the ranks, and, 
during the past two years, have had opportunity 
to prove, and have proven, their determination to 
safeguard your interests to the last. Wages have 
not been cut, and practically only those men have 
been dropped who were engaged in construction, 
which had to be stopped because money could not 
be obtained for the purchase of material. But 
bricks cannot be made without straw indefinitely. 
Let the spasmodic Roosevett palsy become chronic 
under Bryan or Dress or HiscEn, or even let its 
continuance be threatened by the election of either, 
and what must you anticipate? 

You men who work with both brains and hands 
need no Gompers or Bryan or Hearst to tell you 
that you ceased long ago to be the slaves of capital. 
The fact that you are able to protect yourselves 
from injustice is firmly established and universally 
recognized. That, you know. But it may be that 
all of you have not yet fully realized that labor 
and capital are, of necessity, partners, that an 
assault upon either falls upon both, and that both 
are the slaves of conditions. Is not that true of 
to-day? And is it not equally true that the bad 
conditions existing are not natural and normal, 
but political and artificial? Quick recovery from 
such a shock as we have had cannot be expected, 
but the way for gradual recuperation may at least 
be cleared by removing or reducing to a minimum 
the causes of unrest and distrust. What are those 
causes, now remaining, if not the threats of con- 
tinued disturbance by Bryan—and Gomperrs? 
Surely not the wise and prudent counsels of Tart 
—and MITCHELL. 

All that the owners and directors of railways, 
of great railways and great industries, ask of you 
is that you now stand by them as they have stood 
by you, and, in your own interest quite as much 
as in theirs, vote for Tarr. 


One word more to the members of all groups 
enumerated and to all good citizens, and we shall 
have finished what we have to say. The adminis- 
tration of Turoporr Roosevett has been pro- 
ductive of both good and harm, in what proportions 
time alone can demonstrate. The opportunity now 
presents itself to hold fast to the good and to drop 
the bad, to perpetuate the principles of justice and 
right and to eliminate the methods of wanton agi- 
tation. Both purposes can be accomplished by 
electing Tart and defeating Bryan. So let it be! 
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The European War Scare 

As the WEEKLY goes to press, the most important 
European war news is of the sending of a British 
fleet to Lemnos, opposite the Dardanelles. And 
that is not a war measure, but rather a peace 
measure, for the errand of the fleet is to keep watch 
and ward and see that too much does not happen. 
A congress of the Powers has not yet been called, 
but heads are together, and discussions and cogita- 
tions are active, but not yet for publication. The 
danger of immediate war came from Servia and 
Bulgaria; from Bulgaria because she has a fine 
army, from Servia because of prevailing excite- 
ment and bumptiousness. The presence’ of a 
British fleet near the Dardanelles is soothing to 
Bulgaria,:and the Servians have been told by their 
Prime Minister that they have not powder enough 
for more than a skirmish, and cannot get any 
more. Austria’s violations of the Berlin Treaty 
are more in form than in substance, for she already 
held, and had long held, in physical possession 
the provinces to which she claims a formal title. 
Europe does not want war; Russia, England, 
France, and Turkey will do their best to prevent 
it, and it looks this week as though they would 
sueceed. Pecuniary compensations are now sug- 
gested to reconcile Turkey to the losses, mostly 
sentimental, that she has sustained. And so mat- 
ters are waiting to be rearranged, and the condi- 
tions of rearrangement are engaging the ablest 
minds in Europe. 


Hughes and Horse-races 

In the life of Henry Cuapwick, the Father of 
Baseball, it is set forth that when professional 
baseball began it was proposed to add pool-selling 
to the natural attractions of the sport, the argu- 
ment being that without it it would be impossible 
to draw crowds big enough to support the game. 
CHADWICK opposed the proposition, and succeeded 
in beating it. Baseball got a clean start, went on 
without the handicap of a gambling connection, 
and won its great. place in popular favor on its 
merits as a sport and a spectacle. Possibly it is 
Governor Hucues’s high destiny to figure in fu- 
ture history as the Henry Cuapwick of American 
racing, who, by detaching it from a disreputable 
and damaging connection with professional gam- 
blers, put it on a clean foundation as a sport, and 
opened the way to it to attain a popularity far 
greater than it could ever have won with the pool- 
seller as its partner. 


A Remarkable Journalist 

Journalism lost a very able and accomplished 
disciple in the sudden death on October 9 of Josern 
O’Connor, of the Rochester Post-Express. Twenty 
years ago Mr. Dana of the Sun, being questioned 
by a correspondent about literary style, said, in 
the course of his reply: 


Among the newspaper writers of our own country 
and of the present day, perhaps the best style is that 
of Mr. JosepH O’Connor, the editor of the Post-Ea- 
press of Rochester. It is terse, lucid, calm, argu- 
mentative, and without a trace of effort or affectation. 


Mr. O’Connor was a scholar, a poet, a lover of 
learning, and all his life a student. Long ago, 
after a full and varied experience of newspaper 
editing and making, he practically withdrew from 
its competitions for place, power, and money, 
choosing instead the privilege of writing daily such 
discourse as it best pleased him to indite. By 
birth he was American, of Irish and Scotch descent. 
By education he was first a stone-cutter, next a 
graduate of Rochester University (in 1863), and a 
member of the bar who never practised. In the 
newspaper world he was editor (1870) of the 
Rochester Democrat, and later (1874) of the In- 
dianapolis Sentinel; then an editorial writer for 
Manton Marsir’s New York World, then (1879) 
associate editor and editor of the Buffalo Courier, 
then (1886) for ten years editor of the Rochester 
Post-Express, to which, after two years’ service 
as editor of the Buffalo Enquirer, he returned, to 
be its literary editor and a daily contributor over 
his own initials to its editorial page. Mr. 
O’Connor’s opinions and convictions, being based 
on more study than most men’s, were very firmly 
held. His prejudices, such as he had, stuck just 
as hard. He had the misfortune, in common with 
Quarters A. Dana and some other eminent and 
accomplished men, to acquire a vigorous antipathy 
to Mr. Cievetanp, and the fact that it was a 
troublesome asset in the newspaper calling never 
influenced him at all to part with it. In equip- 
ment, in strength of personality, and in vigor and 
charm of literary style, there are few members 
of the profession of journalism who are Joserti 
O’Connor’s equals. 











































































































Too Much Exposed 


How much longer is the fashion of clean-shaven 


faces for men going to continue? It was _ re- 
invented, as nearly as we can recollect, when 
Cuartes Dana Gisson and Ricuarp Harpine 


Davis were still in the full flush of their beauty 
and talent, and made fashions of pulchritude for 
an adoring world to shape itself to. But that was 
—oh, my!—fifteen going on twenty years 
and the voters who first responded to the sugges- 
tions of the masters mentioned are now approach- 
ing forty. An odd lot of them, gathered at a 
dinner party the other night, were inspected by 
a diner of maturer years, who complained after- 
wards that their faces were too much exposed. In 
truth, he shuddered at them (which was uncivil, 
though involuntary), and took eredit to himself 
fer having a mustache to ameliorate the revelations 
of his mouth. The young men who wear “ up-to- 
date clothing ” for the advertisers in the magazines 
are all close-shaven, and in their glory of youth 
are noble-looking specimens of manhood. Yet one 
wearies somewhat of the sameness of them, and 
wonders how much longer their classic type of 
beauty is going to be the fashion. Mr. Connors, 
leader of the New York Democracy, is of quite 
a different type, and his picture, which is much 
in print in these days, is a refreshment by con- 
trast. The classic young men look as if they never 
could have an idea, but Mr. Connors has lots of 
them, and looks it, though even he is clean- 
shaven. Parents of young gentlemen formed on 
the prevailing mode envy him his features and 
individuality of expression. Won’t the advertisers’ 
artists please put a little more variety in their 
excellent work, else the rising generation will all 
look alike, and have to be tagged. And won’t some 
of the clean-shaven gentlemen of forty and up- 
wards grow mustaches, and get behind them, or 
even find a new example of manly beauty in 
Governor Hucnes ? 


ago, 


Millionaires’ Sons in New York 

There had been a divorce case, and the question 
came up as to the custody of a boy—whether the 
father or the mother should have him. One of 
the women relatives said the father should not 
have him, beeause it was impossible for a mil- 
lionaire to bring a boy up decently in New York. 
The exploit is not at all impossible. It has been 
done often. More millionaires have brought up 
sons decently in New York than in any other city 
in the country, though that is only because there 
are very many more millionaires in New York than 
in any other American city. There are certain 
advantages about New York as a place to bring 
There are always plenty 
of them there, and the processes of raising them 
zre comparatively well understood there. Because 
they abound, their likeness to other boys is all 
the more apparent, and the peculiarity of their 
condition is less important and less noticeable. 
For the important thing about a millionaire’s son 
is that he is a boy. The fact that his father is 
rich, and that the boy will some day inherit riches 
if nothing runs away with them meantime, is only 
2 matter of secondary coneern. The millionaire 
jas in the main the same problems to work out 
in the raising of his son that other fathers have, 
with the difference that it is more important. per- 
haps that his boy should learn to keep what he has 
got than to earn a living.- For the ordinary run 
of boys it is painfully important that they should 
learn to earn money. For the millionaire’s boy it 
may be more important to learn to use it wisely, 
to husband it, to make it work for his own profit, 
and at the same time for that of the community. 





up millionaires’ sons in. 


What They Must Learn 

But before the boy comes to that, he must 
learn the rudiments of knowledge and of conduct; 
and these, too, the millionaire’s boy ean learn as 
well in New York as elsewhere, provided he has 
the right teachers. But the most important 
teacher of all is likely to be the father. From 
him the boy will be apt to get his ideals, his 
theories of behavior, and his attitude towards life 
and his fellow creatures. A great deal of the 
training of boys must ordinarily be done by 
deputy. They are sent to school and learn of 
teachers and by contact with other boys. The 
common method pursued by well-to-do parents in 
raising a boy in New York is to send him as soon 
as he gets out of the nursery to a day-school, and 
at tweive or thirteen to send him either out of 
town to a boarding-school or to a private school 
for boys in the city, and at eighteen or nineteen 
to send him to college. This of course involves a 
vast deal of deputized training, but that is not 
peculiar to New York boys, nor to millionaires’ 
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sons. It is merely the ordinary course of educa- 
tion offered in these times to American boys whose 
families can afford to give them what are called 
“advantages.” But it would depend upon the 
father, or some one acting for him, whether the 
millionaire’s boy got all these “ advantages ” such 
as they are, and also what sort of soil the deputies 
found to drop their seeds of instruction into. 
Millions do not make men, though they do often 
make differences in them. It may sound like the 
President to say that there are good millionaires 
and bad ones, nevertheless it is true. And there 
are also millionaires who are exceedingly good 
and eareful fathers: some who are better fathers 
than they are men, as well as some who are worse. 
And whether a millionaire can bring up a boy 
decently in New York depends primarily upon the 
millionaire. 


The Chief Teacher 

If he is a man so engrossed in million-getting 
as to neglect his children, the chances are that he 
won’t. If he is a man whose pleasures are coarse, 
his family life meagre or bad, his habits unwise, 
and his mind barren of interests outside of money- 
making, the chances are that he won’t. If he is a 
good man and a wise man, who has managed to 
give his boy the advantage of a good and able 
mother, whose family life is happy, whose pleasures 
are intelligent and his interests enlightened and 
not too selfish, the chances are that he can. So 
it depends almost entirely on the millionaire and 
what sort he is. 





“The Way of Perfect Love” 


Writtnc this title. one feels as if it must be that of 
one of the little blue-clothed Temple classics published 


by Dent. But, no, it is a small gray and white volume 


just dropped from the press in the great rush of 
autumn books; but so lonely is it in kind, so without 
kith or brethren in the tumbling piles, it deserves a 
little talk all of its own. It was Dimeror who said, 
“There are a thousand times as many folk capable 
of listening to a geometrician as capable of listening 
to a poet; because there are a thousand times as 
many men who have common sense as there are who 
have taste, and a thousand men have taste for one who 
has an exquisite taste.” 

Only an exquisite taste would care to turn aside 
from this prosaic, work-a-day world, to be trans- 
ported by a new poet into the opening of the sixteenth 
century, where each face in the lyric drama that passes 
us steps out directly as from old canvases, where 
MAnTrEGNA’s lovely, thick-haired Duke of Mantua dis- 


courses nobly of true love; and where LEONARDO'S ' 


youth from the Epiphany walks the long white road, 
having tasted the strong embrace of the warm earth 
and felt the soul’s primeval liberty, so that no 
hold of human love can keep him from the unending 
search for freedom. How old pictures crowd upon us 
as we turn the pages of the poem! For an instant one 
sees the vernal months raising their arms and ready 
to wheel in dance over the chequered grassy places, as 
in BorricELui’s “ Spring,” and again the Villa Lemmi 
frescoes rise before our eyes, and the faces that look 
out from the drama are the very self-same faces AM- 
BROGIA DA Prepts and Dosso Dosst painted or LEo- 
NARDO drew. It is not for nothing that the author, 
GroRGIANA GopparD KING, has spent years in visiting 
the shrines of old pictures in Italy, and has penetrated 
out-of-the-way places in Tuscany and Umbria where 
no other foreign woman has ever been. 

In the main, “ The Way of Perfect Love ” is a narra- 
tive in dramatic form, lyrical in content, sown through 
with delightful little songs, and partaking somewhat 
of the nature of a masque and somewhat of a pastoral. 
The Argument and the Interpretation are set forth in 
a prose as touching as that of Evans’s translation. of 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis, and they help 
us to understand that the author means by the “ Way 
of Perfect Love,” the old way of the saints, the way 
of testing and of trial, of many mistakes and garnered 
strength, or, as she sums up in the last sentence of 
the Interpretation, “The Way is Life,- which each 
soul, so it seeks not ignobly, shall ultimately, in its 
own kind, find the way of perfection.”. But if the 
worling often leads us back with a start to a 
medieval Christianity, the scale of virtues is quite 
modern, for at the front of them stand courage and 
endurance. — 

“T can have courage, and go on 

My manifest way,-and go alone,” 
says the Duchess,.and when her life, torn by differing 
allegiances, seems shattered, there is little either of 
repentance or sense of sin, in her full determination to 
learn a further truth.. Two faiths have failed to 
satisfy her, and twice has she found desire turn to 


“A piteous handful of blown dust,” 
when she says: 


“There is a doctrine old, 
There is a rule austere. 
Passing I have no fear, 
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Although the road is paved with pain: 
To want is more than to attain. 
I go in humble reverence. 


My soul and I must dwell apart: 

We have to learn, being all untaught, 
The miracles by silence wrought, 

And by the solitude that lies 

Inside the bosom.” 

The verse form is in the main octosyllabic, with a 
noticeable endeavor to realize the seventeenth-century 
use of the form in all its weight and richness and 
flexibility. There is, too, a constant attempt to push 
back the narrow boundaries of habitual English rhyme, 
and to return to an earlier and more learned use by 
introducing certain liberties of assonance, as was the 
method of Donne and Syoney, and to gain here and 
there the richly falling cadences of Crasnaw. 

All good poetry, if not precisely reminiscent, yet 
shows the touch of tradition and of forebears, 
and one may jot down three great names in poetic 
art without whose influence this little volume had 
surely been different. First and foremost one sees 
noble lessons learned from SwInBurRNE, a gentle allegi- 
ance to CHRISTINA ROSsSETTI, and surely ‘echoes from 
D’ANNUNzIo’s plays. But there is never the crass 
imitation such as so often in reading STEPHEN PHIL- 
LIps’s plays sets one off repeating TENNYSON or Ros- 
SETTI. 

Perhaps the most distinctive charm in a volume of 
so many charms lies in the lilting songs of Messer 
Piepowder and the Shepherd. Here is one the world 
would go singing if only HEINE or BLAKE or WorDs- 
worTH had written it: 

“A man called Dante, I have heard, 
Once ranged the countryside, 
He knew to dawn’s mysterious word 
What drowsy birds replied. 
“He knew the deep sea’s voice, its gleams 
And tremulous lights afar, 
When he lay down at night, in dreams 
He tramped from star to star.” 
Only by power of the divine gift, a thing as straight 
from heaven as the dew, could one have written that 
last line, “He tramped from star to star.” 

There is also one song of the shepherd monk which 
is quite as moving, giving one in the unexpected turn 
of the last quatrain that sudden burning inside the 
eyelids of quick rising, unshed tears, and a thrill like 
an unlooked-for breath of cold air— 

“An hour before the weeping day 

Had fired the white and green, 

Three Maries took the garden way, 
And one was Magdalene. 

They talked of great doors barred and locked, 
And nobody astir, 

They found an empty space that mocked 
The fine lawn and the myrrh, 

Yet one tear-blinded girl did meet, 
She thought, the gardener; 

She fell to kiss his wounded feet: 
‘Mary!’ he said to her.” 

Perhaps of the whole poem the mest poetic concep- 
tion is not the Duchess, Lady Lionella, but Pere- 
grino, the Wayfarer, called Master Piepowder, an old 
contraction of Piedspoudrés, or dusty foot.  Pie- 
powder’s utterances throughout have the wisdom of 
the earthbound wayfarer, the restless heart that knows 
“ Mortality can but endure,” and yet moves on, sure of 
the excellency of the wandering way where 

“Great sorrows and deep joys are rife.” 
Still he pursues the beauty of earth, knowing that 
“T have marched in half a score of wars 
In this fiesh, or among the stars, 
Before I put on humdrum clay.” 
He knows, too, what it is, 
“In lonely farms where shepherds keep 
To lie o’ nights among the sheep; 
On the warm smelling earth, next tide; 
A third, the kindly hearth beside 
In little towns, or four deep, share 
The church steps on the city square— 


To know 
What tanned men brood on, all the slow 
Hot noontide *neath the buried hedge; 
Yet: what a wren says in the sedge, 
What the hot thunder calls-aloud _ 
When rose-red lightning decks the cloud; 
This is the wisdom, this the part 
Of dusty foot and restless heart.” 

The names of the _ Duchess’s. seven handmaidens, 
Isotta,-- Mafalda, Orsola, Ippolyta, Taodomia,° Ari- 
anna, Fiammetta, in their lovely musical cadence 
inevitably remind us of those five foolish virgins 
whom D’ANNUNZIO so sympathetically supplied with 
names, and who, since their lamps were untrimmed 
and their vessels unfilled, went forth with interwoven 
arms, singing a pean to the rising sun and the joys 
of earth. ; 

This is enough to give a taste of what the little 
volume is made of; and he that hath an ear let him 
hear, for the: volume in question is quite lonely, and 
has no mate born this year or last, and it would never 
serve to ‘read onthe elevated railroad, the place, of 
course, where most books and magazines, and nearly 
all newspapers, are read and duly written and adapted 
for such reading; but if there: be any- who read in 
college cloisters. or in lonely turrets,.or spend long 
sunny afternoons on sandy banks within sound of the 
sea, or wherever hills break the skyline and trees 
shut off the works of man, to him “The Way of Per- 
fect Love” will open and send forth a secret. 









Is Science Conquering Tuberculosis? 
By Alfred Meyer, M.D. 


Chairman of the New York State Committee of the International Congress on Tuberculosis 





S there any certain hope for the con- 
sumptive? Is there to-day more 
hope for the sufferer from tubercu- 
losis than there has been heretofore, 
or are the powers of science practi- 
cally helpless in the face of this 
malady? 
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BN There is scarcely a person in this 
oinaan “country who has not been brought 
into vital and intimate relationship with the disease, 
either through its manifestation in himself or by 
reason of some friend or relative on whom it has 
fastened its hold. It is an ever-present danger to the 
dweller in slums and tenements. It is an apprehen- 
sion, remote perhaps, but never. wholly absent from 
the minds of husbands, parents, and wives of every 
condition and class. 

Recent years have seen-an increasing determination 
on the part of civilized nations_to come to close quar- 
ters with this scourge, to grapple with it by every 
means available, and to exterminate it from our midst. 
The recent Congress in Washington has proved the 
culminating point of this awakening public interest. 

When, therefore, one reads the long, technical ac- 
counts of doctors’ papers and specialists in conference, 
the all-absorbing questions rise to the lips of the suf- 
ferer from this disease, or of those nearest to him, 
“Ts there real hope for recovery?” and, “ Has anything 
been done to make this hope a little surer and clearer 
than heretofore?” 

These questions may be answered unequivocally in 
the affirmative. Not only does the medical profession 
seem to be supplied with additional means of recog- 
nizing the disease at a more early stage, but the pub- 
lic itself has been educated in the value of this earlier 
recognition. The earlier a case of tuberculosis begins 
treatment directed toward a cure of the disease, the 
greater the probability of ultimate recovery. 

While it must be admitted that up to the present 
time no single specific cure has been positively found— 
the claims made at the Congress by Dr. Ishigami of 
Japan as to the value of his serum remaining still un- 
substantiated and unendorsed by the medical profes- 
sion at large—more and ,more stress has been laid 
upon hygienic measures and modes of living for the 
strengthening of the patient’s own powers than upon 
the use of any particular medicine. There is no need 
of that spirit of hopelessness and despondency which 
prevailed twenty-five years ago. Innumerable observa- 
tions have been made, the tworld over, of persons cured 
of tuberculosis of the lungs—cured to stay cured. 

A very large number of papers were read during 
the week of the scientific sessions of the Congress. 
They were distributed over seven official sections: 
bacteriology and pathology; clinical study, including 
sanatoria, hospitals, and dispensaries; surgery; tuber- 
culosis in children; hygienic and social aspects of 
tuberculosis; state and municipal control; and tubercu- 
losis in animals. Among these papers were some 
which, while offering no sure-cure, not only enable the 
obtaining of an earlier diagnosis, but seem to point the 
way to the discovery of a remedy, as will be shown 
later. 

A very considerable number of contributions was 
made on the subject of the new method of recognizing 
tuberculosis by the skin and eye tests. For the dis- 
covery of the'eye test honors are about evenly divided 
between Wolff-Kisner of Germany and Calmette of 
France. The eye test consists in putting into the eye- 
ball one drop of a one-half or one per cent. solution 
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of tuberculin and seeing whether it causes a reddening 
or inflammation. The number of tests that have been 
made already runs up into tens of thousands in dif- 
ferent countries, Calmette and his assistants alone 
having reported at the Congress on over 6000 of them. 
Of these 6000 cases, some were those of patients 
known to be tuberculous, some of those open to a 
suspicion of being tuberculous, and others of persons 
known to be healthy. After the test had been applied 
the following interesting results were obtained: of 
nearly 3000 known to be tuberculous, the test proved 
positive—by causing a reddening or inflammation—in 
ninety-two per cent. In over 1000 cases of persons 
who were merely suspected of having the disease, fifty- 
seven per cent. reacted positively; while in over 2000 
persons apparently healthy, or not under suspicion of 
tuberculosis, sixteen per cent. reacted positively. 

The importance of this new method of early diagnosis 
is incontrovertible. The outlook is that the medical 
profession has gained by these two methods a new tool 
in the recognition and early diagnosis of the disease, 
thereby saving thousands and tens of thousands who 
would in due course develop into typical tuberculosis 
cases. 

For the skin test the undivided honor belongs to Von 
Pirquet, of Austria. The skin test consists in vacci- 
nating the suspected person with a twenty-five per 
cent. solution of old tuberculin. The development of 
redness and sweiling at the site of vaccination within 
twenty-four or, at the utmost, forty-eight hours is an 
indication, of the existence of tuberculosis. This 
method is, however, probably of greater value in 
children under one year of age, inasmuch as a very 
large proportion of adults give the reaction even if 
they are cured cases. 

Some 1600 children were examined in Vienna by 
this method. At a later period it was possible to make 
post-mortem examinations upon 200 of these. It was 
then found that out of sixty-eight in whom the skin 
test had shown the presence of tuberculosis, actual 
evidence of its existence was disclosed in sixty-six. 

There were also a few contributions opening up new 
fields of investigation and progress. Such a one was 
the paper by Dr. Ladislaus Detre, of Budapest, who 
claimed that by a modification of the skin test he 
could determine in a considerable proportion of tuber- 
culous children whether they were infected with the 
germ of human or of bovine origin. Dr. Detre makes 
vaccinations with a bouillon filtrate of bovine tubercu- 
losis and a similar filtrate of human tuberculosis, and 
judges from the earliness and size of the ensuing in- 
flammation which type of infection has taken place. 

Of special interest and value was the joint paper of 
Drs. Webb and Williams, of Colorado Springs, and 
Professor Barber. of the University of Kansas, on the 
immunizing experiments on animals performed by the 
inoculation of increasing numbers of tubercle bacilli, 
beginning with one and extending ultimately into 
thousands. The guinea-pig, one of the animals most 
sensitive of all to infection by tuberculosis, has been 
inoculated by, Professor Barber with more than ten 
thousand germs without its presenting any symptoms 
of the disease. 

The importance of this investigation may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the profession has for years 
been hunting for methods of immunizing animals 
against disease, in the hope that the knowledge thus 
acquired may be applied to the prevention and cure 
of the same disease in the human race. We need only 
refer to the experience of the world with Behring’s 
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Dr. Robert Koch (seated in the centre) and the German delegates to the Congress 
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New York State’s clean milk exhibit, 


antitoxin in diphtheria, which speedily cuts short an 
attack, as well as immunizing in case of exposure to 
this disease. This diphtheria antitoxin is prepared by 
injecting horses with an increasing number of diph- 
theria germs during a prolonged period until the ani- 
mal has become immune, and then withdrawing the 
protective serum that has formed from the blood and 
using it by injection into human beings. The experi- 
ments of Drs. Webb and Williams and Professor 
Barber hold out a promise of a similar serum being 
discovered in the case of tuberculosis—this apart from 
the claims set forth by Dr. Ishigami, mentioned above, 
that he has already discovered such a serum and suc- 
cessfully used it. 

With regard to the hygienic treatment of tubercu- 
losis, Dr. Paterson, of the Frimley Sanatorium, Eng- 
land, indicated a new trend (or a return to older 
trends) in his application of graded exercise, and even 
of the severest employment, to convalescent cases. He 
finds that it is safer to let his convalescent patients 
resume graded work while under supervision, this 
leaving much less danger of relapse than was possible 
under the former absolute rest cure. The application 
of his method would mean the training of a class of 
sanatorium superintendents everywhere with sufficient 
enthusiasm, conscientiousness, and power of individuali- 
zation, such as he has shown in his own institution. 
The Congress and Exhibition have been a great educa- 
tion for the foreign delegates and visitors in economy 
of construction of sanatoria for the cure of incipient 
cases. No country in the world has made such liberal 
use of simple structures like shacks, tents, and unused 
trolley-cars for the treatment of incipient cases as 
America. 

Much has been said in the daily press regarding 
Professor Koch’s position on the relationship of human 
to bovine tuberculosis: He has frequently been mis- 
quoted. Neither -at London, in 1901, nor in Washing- 
ton, in 1908, has he denied the transmissibility of the 
disease from cattle to man. He merely insists that 
the frequency of infection from man to man is the 
more common of the two. In view of these facts he 
emphasizes the greater need of fighting infection from 
man to man without neglecting the bovine source of 
infection through milk and milk products. 

Bearing on the question of clean and sanitary milk, 
New York State offered at the Congress two interesting 
exhibits. One was Nathan Straus’s duplicate of the 
pasteurization plant which he had already shown in 
London, Heidelberg, Berlin, and Brussels. On the 
other hand, there was shown in the courtyard of the 
National Museum a small model barn and milk room, 
in which daily demonstrations were given on two cows, 
proved by the tuberculin test to be free from tubereu- 
losis, of the preparation for market of a clean milk 
unpasteurized. In spite of purely local and unavoid- 
able difficulties, the daily bacterial counts made by the 
dairy division of the United States Department of 
Agriculture showed a marvellously low number of 
organisms present even in the unpasteurized clean 
milk—often as low. as 600 to the cubie centimetre. 

No matter what may be said of the Congress and 
Exhibition, there is no question but that they demon- 
strated dan intensity of enthusiasm and a ferment of 
scientific investigatjon everywhere as though we were 
on the verge of great discoveries. There is scarcely a 
civilized country that has not prominent investigators 
in questions relating to tuberculosis, whether in animal 
or man. Professor Robert Koch was, of course, the 
pioneer; but he has had worthy colaborers in Arloing 
and Calmette of France, Theobald Smith and Tru- 
deau in the United States, and numerous others. 

The most hopeful sign in the world-wide combat 
with tuberculosis is the steady growth and co-operation 
among all the agencies engaged. The first impulse in 
the campaign came from the medical profession. Then 
gradually there came to our assistance sociologists, 
vhilanthropists, charitable and religious organizations, 
ind, finally, municipal, State, and national govern- 
ments. Ifthe chain whichis to bind the scourge is ever 
to be forged it will be by the union of all the links 
hitherto disunited, and by the substitution of sys- 
tematic for sporadic efforts. That we are on our way 
toward this end was well illustrated during the recent 
sessions of the International Congress and Exhibition 
on Tuberculosis at Washington. 




















































































































THE GREATEST BALL GAME EVER PLAYED 


FORTY THOUSAND “FANS” WITNESSED THE PENNANT MATCH AT THE NEW YORK POLO 
GROUNDS ON OCTOBER 8, WHICH THE CHICAGO “CUBS” WON FROM THE “GIANTS” BY 4 TO 2 


The army of enthusiasts ; Mathewson, the “ Giants'” , Tinker (on right), Chicago’s , Pfiester, the “Cubs’” twirl- | “ Three-fingered ” Brown, ; The bluffs above the Polo 
who watched the game | leading league pitcher, | shortstop, whose “ three-|er, who was taken out of | who replaced Pfiester,and | Grounds with their con- 
from the vantage point of | who struck out seven | bagger” in the third in-| the box in the first inning, | held the “Giants” down | venient trees afforded a 
the 155th Street Viaduct | “Cubs” in seven innings | ning led the winning runs! when New York scored!to a total of two runs | view-point for youngsters 
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Venturesome “fans” even found The game from the club house—the “ Giants” at the bat. At the extreme left of the picture Another lofty by-path to 
a way to the grand stand roof a man may be seen playing a hose upona gateway to prevent the excited crowd forcing an the roof of the grand stand 
entrance to the grounds. Hundreds who had purchased tickets were unable to gain admission 


When the gates opened. More than 25,000 per- When hostilities were imminent. The Chicago team arguing 
sons passed through these gates in three hours with the New York players for more than five minutes of practice 


Watching the game from Washington Heights, The reserved seats in the grand stand, and the overflow upon the field. On the roof, 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the ball grounds where seats were perilous and not reserved, a thousand “ rooters” took their places 
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Making the first American flag 


MHEN Philadelphia starts to do a 
® thing she ends by doing it well. 
WY) She started planning her big birth- 

4) day party a twelvemonth ago in 
order to record to the world two 
hundred and twenty-five years of 
steady progress. Within that twelve- 
2 month a concerted programme, an 
enthusiasm that never flagged, an 
ami cane Philadelphian, combined  to- 
ward making last week’s celebration an overwhelm- 
ing success. 

Philadelphia boasts a depth of religious spirit not 
often approached in the largest cities. So it was that 
Founders’ Week, the seven days that were to hark 
back for two centuries and more, began on Sunday 
with open-air services in all the city squares and upon 
the green reaches of lovely Fairmount Park, continu- 
ing until Saturday, October 10, with ever-increasing 
vigor and enthusiasm. Salutes from war-vessels as- 
sembled in the harbor broke in the dawn, and with the 
throngs of hurrying commuters coming through the two 
great railroad terminals of the city was such a host of 
others as Philadelphia has not seen since those golden 
days of the Centennial, when the whole world sang 
the glories of her hospitality. 

There were folk with lunch-baskets hurrying into 
town for a big day of it, and more folk, climbing off 
the long special trains, who carried bulky cases and 
satchels and prepared for a glorious week of joy. 
How Philadelphia took care of that multitude only 
Philadelphia knows. Suffice it to say that it takes 
a city of metropolitan proportions to receive from a 
quarter-million to a half-million of folk and feed 
and house them with even a degree of comfort. Still, 
the city succeeded in doing that very thing. 

The way to appreciate the dimensions of that crowd 
was to mingle and mix with every phase of it. If 
you asked questions and broke into friendships you 
began to discover its complexities. There were Jer- 
seyites in profusion; Moravians, Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Slavs, and Lithuanians from up in. the anthracite re- 
gions; more miners and iron-workers from the Pitts- 
burg district; folk from up bac. of Williamsport; 
folk from Harrisburg; folk from Cumberland; then, 
in addition to all of these, a generous outpouring of 
a million and a half Philadelphians. Officially it was 
not a Pennsylvania celebration; in reality all Penn- 
sylvania that could possibly do so found its way last 
week to its metropolis. A good generous overflow 
from West Jersey, from Delaware and Maryland, 
helped congest those two great Philadelphia thorough- 
fares, Broad and Market streets. What was conges- 
tion on those two streets was something untrans- 
latable on the narrow streets of the old town— 
Chestnut Street, for instance. 

But the crowd that pushed and jammed and laughed 
was a good crowd that handled itself well, and was 
well handled in turn by the police. The abominable 
ticklers and confetti sprinkled with “ rough-house ” 
rowdyism that masks under carnival in some of our 
metropolitan celebrations were not tolerated in Phila- 
delphia’s Founders’ Week by either police or crowd. 
A good time one might have—a mighty good time. 
But one had to look sharp to it that a good time 
was not a rough time or an ugly time. 





One of those two broad streets makes as fine a 
marching way as we have on the continent, and Broad 
Street from somewhere up in the unfathomable 
reaches of North Philadelphia right down to and 
past the giant bulk of the public buildings was lined 
with stands. The half-dozen parades—the soldiers 
on Monday; the city employees Tuesday; the manu- 
facturers and the merchants Wednesday; the children 
Thursday; the great historical pageant of Friday; 
the Knight Templars of Saturday—each passed over 
this triumphal path. Broad Street was both brave 
and gay with flags and bunting—a little more glow- 
ing than the rest of the lavishly decorated old red 
town, for it was the theatre of the city’s pageantry. 

Day in and day out Broad Street, wide as its 
name and unencumbered by street-car tracks, echoed 
to the tread of marching feet, its great tiers of hu- 
manity rustling in applause, the drum and call of 
bands by hundreds—and Philadelphia and her guests 
did not seem to tire of it. After the parades were 
over they would all hurry to dinner, and after dinner 
came the glories of the night—the stars and the big 
October moon above, and the myriad glowing incan- 
descents and the pale search-lights below. 

Properly the celebration was staged to represent 
Philadelphia historic, for Philadelphia has more his- 
tory than any other large American city—rich as 
are both New York and: Boston in historical relics. 
Records were reread, dusty tomes reopened; and from 
the heart of these came the Philadelphia of old that 
was to greet the mighty Philadelphia that is. The 
days of her dramatic founding, Quaker days, colonial 
days, Revolutionary days, days of the Civil War—all 
these were shown again and again from every vantage- 
point during the autumn week of celebration. 

Only Philadelphia—Boston perhaps—could —— 
ciate as a city just how much her past meant to her 
and it was this spirit that made the harking back 
into old days so profitable and beautiful an exhibit. 
The great lumbering floats proudly sweeping down 
Broad Street gave Philadelphians an easy glimpse of 
those days that were. Float after float, sixty-eight 
of them in all, showing Penn and the scenes of his 
life; the early development of those industries that 
were to make Penn’s city the great industrial centre 
of a continent; the lights and tragedies of colonial 
days; of fighting days; of the early days, when the 
Quaker City was capital and metropolis of the re- 
public; of the great Southern war that burned its 
memories into hearts; of the Centennial that cannot 
be forgotten until it becomes time to prepare an- 
other—this was the living history spread for the 
folk upon the stands. When that great parade of 
Friday was done there was less of the wild carnival 
spirit than on any of the other nights. Philadelphia 
seemed to appreciate that she had that day seen the 
most dramatic insight into her dramatic past that it 
has yet been the pleasure of an American city to 
witness. 

The lesser features of the celebration held to this 
high . War-ships are always a good exhibit, and 
the cluster of these big fellows swinging at anchor 
in the Delaware was a new treat to the folk from 
inland Pennsylvania, and to other folk a reminder 
of that cluster of ships on a far distant side of the 
globe. There was a creditable entertainment each 
night on Franklin Field. That arena where the hot 
pigskin battles have thrilled thousands was for the 
week a giant theatre upon the stage of which was 
shown in even more dramatic detail the building of 
the Quaker City. 


By West Burden 





You could not extinguish that fine note of civic 
pride—the very note that you might expect to find 
in the most historic and aristocratic of our cities. 
There were teas in Bartrams Cardens and great 
balls of the Philadelphia elect night upon night. Even 
quaint old Germantown had its part of the festivities. 
The Kaiser sent a representative to its festivities, 
and the corner-stone was laid Tuesday for a monument 
to Founder Pastorious. 

All of our civie celebrations gain their greatest. 
glory at dusk. As the twilight comes, the strident 
colors of the city fade; it becomes a thing of shapes 
and shadows—even the restless crowd is tired and 
softened. Then, when the genius of electricity comes 
to transform workaday land into fairy-land, and all 
these shapes and shadows sharpen, this time in living, 
glowing lines of fire, it is time for men to exult. 

-Then it was that the crowd began to forget that 
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Looking up Broad Street from City Hall 


it was tired. Up and down Broad Street, up and 
down Market, up and down Walnut and Chestnut and 
all, out through the long lanes of little houses that 
make the Philadelphia we know, the gayety of the 
celebration spread for hours. 

Father Penn stood on his tall tower above it all, 
the most commanding figure of the town, Below him 
the search-lights played and a million incandescents 
glowed; the dim music and the shuffling of the crowd 
came up to him. His hands were spread in bene- 
diction over the great, gay, sturdy city which he 
brought into existence those long years ago. 


























The craft on which William Penn arrived 


The entry of the British into Philadelphia 
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bulgarian Tinder-Box 


By Arthur D. Howden Smith 


F all the factors which have con- 
tributed to bring about the present 
Balkan and European crisis, one of 
>» the most important and the one 
which, curiously enough, has_ re- 
“ ceived least attention, is the over- 
weening vanity and ambition of 
Prince Ferdinand. 

Two separate forces in Bulgaria 
caused the declaration of independence at Tirnova. 
One of these was the united hatred of the population 
of the country, manifested through their representa- 
tives and ministers, for the Turks, a hatred that 
knows no bounds, no modifications, that is undying 
and impossible of mitigation. The other was the 
vanity and ambition of Prince Ferdinand. 

Ever since Bulgaria was established as an autono- 
mous state by the Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, her states- 
men have been watching for an opportunity to throw 
off the odious nominal suzerainty of Turkey. When 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was elected 
fuler by the Grand Assembly of Tirnova, of 1887, the 
Bulgarian statesmen found they had a ready tool at 





















Emperor Franz Joseph, the oldest sovereign in Eu- 

rope, to whose skilful statecraft is largely due the 

continuity of his heterogeneous empire. He has 

given Ferdinand of Bulgaria moral backing in his 
recent actions 


hand. Despite his overweening vanity, the Prince 
is no fool. He has showed over and over again that 
his knowledge of statecraft is beyond the ,ordinary, 
and during the twenty years of his reign he has been 
willing to sacrifice anything to promote his personal 
dignity and, incidentally, the prestige of his country. 

In this quality of their ruler the statesmen of the 
principality saw their opportunity. They encouraged 
his pretensions; it is even said that plots were engi- 
neered whereby his civil list was occasionally curtailed, 
in order to hurt and spur on his vanity. Nothing 
was spared to make him devoted to the country’s 
nationalistic policy. The birth of an heir—Boris, the 


fourteen-year-old Prince of Tirnova—was an added in- 
centive to Ferdinand’s craving for increased rank and 
personal aggrandizement. He did not fool his people 
for a minute. They knew just how much he cared 
about improving their lot. It did not take long for 
the Bulgarians to discover the character of their 
monarch. 

One of Prince. Ferdinand’s most objectionable quali- 
ties is a cold selfishness that he exhibits towards all 
with whom he comes in contact. He is a good deal of 
a cad, too, and a stickler for little niceties of etiquette. 
An American correspondent who was present at a 
state ceremony which the Prince attended happened 
to be pushed up alongside of him. An officer, who 
knew the American, introduced him to the Prince. 
Bowing cordially, the American extended his hand. 
The Prince froze him with a look, and thrust his own 
hand behind him. Little incidents of this nature have 
not served to endear the Prince to his people. 

Every now and then Ferdinand has managed to 
make himself look wholly -ridiculous to his subjects. 
A year ago, when I was in Sofia, I noticed that the 
buildings of the university, in the rear of the Royal 
Palace, were shut up and deserted. I inquired the 
reason, and people laughed. It seemed that during 
the ceremonies incidental to the opening of the new 
national theatre, which, like all such affairs in Sofia, 
were very pompous, certain of the girl students who 
attended had the temerity to whistle to the Prince. 

He was furious. His dignity had been assailed, and 
he sought everywhere for a Bulgarian law of lése- 
majesté. But he could find none, so he sent a special 
message to the Sobranje, then in session, remarking 
that as there seemed to be a considerable spirit of 
disorder prevailing in the university, it had better be 
closed. And for a year Bulgaria was without any 
institution of learning above the grade of a prepara- 
tory school, because some foolish girls had whistled 
at their Prince, as a senseless joke. Fortunately the 
Bulgarians have a sense of humor, and they laughed. 

Everything the Prince does is conducted with the 
utmost pomp. His passage in state from the Palace 
up Czar Liberator Street to the Sobranje House is 
every bit as imposing, speaking comparatively, as King 
Fdward’s procession to Westminster. He likes a 
gorgeous display of uniforms and decorations. Ac- 
cording to the Bulgarian constitution, orders other 
than military are prohibited. One of Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s first moves, after he came into power, was to 
cause the establishment of several civil decorations. 
They not only help to add to the brilliancy of his 
little court, but make inducements for personal service. 

While the policy of the Bulgarian army has always 
been to sacrifice appearance to equipment, Prince 
Ferdinand was not satisfied without a corps d’élite, 
known as the Garde Royale, an entire regiment of 
cavalry, composed of the handsomest, tailest young 
men of the army. every member, down to the lowest 
private, garbed in handsome hussar uniform, good 
enough for a general to wear at a court ball. 

Of late years, since Prince Boris became of an age 
when he would look well in uniform, the country has 
been called upon to support an increased expense: in 
order that the Crown Prince might be able to live in 
appropriate magnificence. Prince Boris never travels 
through the streets of Sofia, with his tutor, with less 
than a troop of guardsmen clattering at his heels. He 
has his own motor-ecars and his own servants, and 
when he passes the gendarmes drive the people back 
on the sidewalk so that he may have free passage. 
And Bulgaria was originally established as a demo- 
cratic land! 

There is no doubt that Prince Ferdinand has played 
a very heady game. By birth a younger son of the 
house of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha, he had no prospects 
until Bulgaria elected him to rule the principality. 
Some men might have refused the honor, deterred by 
a remembrance of the fate of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, who, after being the darling of his people 
for a time, was discredited through Russian intrigues 
and compelled to abdicate. Ferdinand did not hesitate. 
He accepted: the offer instantly, and set to work 
strengthening his position. 

Because, to increase his own dignity and position, 
it was necessary that Bulgaria should be improved, 




















Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who has proclaimed him- 
self Czar of all the Bulgars. Twenty-one years 
ago he was an obscure German princeling 


he pushed forward the education of his people, helped 
to build up a splendid army, and encouraged enter- 
prise in agriculture and commerce. Fairness compels 
one to say that Bulgaria’s principal advances have 
heen made since Ferdinand’s accession. But in every- 
thing he was thinking of Ferdinand of Bulgaria. He 
pushed forward the Macedonia propaganda, at the ex- 
pense of an inconceivable amount of suffering on the 
part of others, because in territorial gains for Bulgaria 
he saw an opportunity for applying to the Sobranje 
to increase his civil list. Three years ago he made a 
tour of Europe, visiting the various sovereigns to 
sound them on their views concerning Bulgarian inde- 
pendence. None of the reigning monarchs would 
countenance such action at the time, so he returned 
to Sofia to watch and wait some more. 

The triumph of the Young Turks party presented 
itself to. Ferdinand as the very chance he was waiting 
for. The Gueshoff incident and the strike on the Orient 
Railway may be regarded as happy accidents, quickly 
seized upon. But, before doing anything else, it be- 
came necessary to assure himself of the support of a 
couple of the Great Powers. His recent trip to Aus- 
tria followed, and what happened afterward is history. 

At any rate, he ought to be satisfied now. He is 
more than a king, for Czar means Emperor. Further- 
more, to provide t:~ eventualities, it will be noted 
that he is reported as having declared himself Czar of 
all the Bulgars, which may be construed, by some, as 
meaning that he is not satisfied. It will be interest- 
ing to find out. For the present he has succeeded; 
ultimately, his country and maybe all Europe will 
have to pay for his new title. Countless thousands 
may die. But that would not worry Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia at all. He would be the same cool, clear-headed, 
selfish gentleman, who smiles ironically when he 
passes through the streets of his capital and his sub- 
jects, lining the sidewalk, watch him in silence with 
covered heads. They hate him; he knows it, and does 
not mind. 

So Europe has had the curious spectacle of a ruler, 
selfish and bound to his own ends, working hand in 
glove with his people for the same result. It is indif- 
ferent to his subjects what Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
calls himself. They despise him, personally, while 
recognizing that he is an able ruler, and let it go at 
that. A royal ruler is necessary in Europe, and most 
of the petty princes are not estimable characters. If 
they have brains, though, they can be tolerated. 

“ Assassinate Ferdinand? Throw him out?” I once 
heard a prominent Bulgarian say. ‘ What’s the use? 
He’s clever, anyway—and we might get a stupid man.” 
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Some of the Sultan’s “ askares.” 


intelligence 


They make splendid fighting material, as 
was proved at Plevna, but they lack discipline and. have no individual 
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A Bulgarian infantry drill. Bulgaria has a standing army of 53,000, and 
in time of war can call out 350,000 more. 
trained in foreign military schools 


Many of her officers have been 
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AY) This is what is known as the Twin 
OQ? Falls Country in the still new and 
young but ardently enthusiastic 
—<—#) State of Idaho. The Idaho men 
“mean business,” and the story of 
the’ Twin Falls country is worth telling. 

If the reader has never seen a tract of Western 
“ desert ” country—a brown, dry, treeless, arid stretch 
of land, overgrown sparsely with sage-brush—he has 
missed one of the most discouraging and disconsolate 
sights in nature. This was the desolate appearance 
presented early in 1903 by the land which now occu- 
pies the distinction already mentioned. Now the 
women are playing bridge in the very places where 




















Ira B. Perrine, who planned the irrigation scheme 


five years age the sage-brush mournfully sprouted. 
Such is modern progress in the West. But think what 
it means. The game of bridge requires not only 
tables, chairs, and packs of cards, but houses—not 
only houses, but homes, and a more or less established 
and well organized society—and all this you will 
find in the town of Twin Falls, with its four thousand 
inhabitants, an infant town three years old, but a 
most precocious infant, and one of the miracles of 
modern American life. Three years is a short time 
in which to enable men and women, however determined 
and capable, to build and inhabit a town with water- 
works, a fine schoolhouse costing $54,000, the tele- 
phone, telegraph, and electric railway of every city, 
hospitals and hotels, many rows of young trees, and 
a park laid out for future embellishment. The 
Egyptians and Indians, who have had rather a good 
start of us in the matter of time and learning, 
would marvel somewhat at this youthful city. They 


The Largest Irrigated Tract in the World 


HOW THE DIVERTED WATERS OF SNAKE RIVER HAVE CHANGED THE DESERT OF IDAHO INTO FERTILE LANDS 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


have never, in all the ages of the world, done any- 
thing exactly like this. The observer naturally in- 
quires who was responsible for it, who had the grit 
and the faith to start the wheels turning? It was 
the long unrealized dream of one man. This is the 
story. 

One Ira Bert Perrine, generally known affection- 
ately in the countryside as “ Bert,” who hailed from 
Indiana and had gone to school in Iowa, drifted 
west to Idaho, drawn by the new mining discoveries 
that were then becoming famous. This was in 1883. 
After making several ventures in mines he submitted 
to failure, went farther south in Idaho, took up land 
and started what we call a dairy farm in the East, 
but what is known in the West as a “ milk ranch.” 
Mr. Perrine happened to possess an imagination, and 
he loved natural scenery. He selected a region along 
the wonderful canyon of the Snake River—that 
stream, a thousand miles long, of which the world 
will some day hear much more than it knows now. 
For it flows between lava cliffs that rise to a height 
of six and seven hundred feet in some parts, and 
even higher in others, leaps over tremendous rocks 
in the twin falls which have given their name to 
this country, and, a few miles distant, plunges im- 
petuously two hundred and ten feet over picturesque 
rocks that form one of the wildest and most beautiful 
places of the earth, known as Shoshone Falls. Sho- 
shone is the Indian word for “snake.” Much smaller 
in volume, but higher, these falls at high water seem 


to many visitors far more lovely and picturesque than. 


Niagara itself. Near this romantic spot Mr. Perrine 
found in a hollow among the majestic but forbidding 
hills and cliffs two small lakes like melted sapphires. 
“T liked the look of the place, and I wanted it,” he 
explained to the writer, with straightforward sim- 
plicity. So he took it. It was twenty-eight miles 
from a railroad, and the new owner had not a friend 
in the country except his partner, and a man known 
as ‘Cyclone Bob.” 

Perrine is a practical man, and worked hard, but 
in the back of his head he had dreams, and one day 
he and Cyclone Bob started out to “make a water 
location”; that is to say, to find some place where 
the waters of the Snake River could be diverted 
for irrigation. They found the place—a desert land 
covered with sage-brush. The outlook was so discour- 
aging that the enthusiasm of Cyclone Bob cooled. 
“Tt may be done some time, Bert,” he said, “ but it 
won’t be in our time, and I don’t care to do the 
necessary worrying until it is done.” But Perrine 
was true to his dream, and the reputation he has ac- 
quired is that of a man who never quits. He “made 
the location,” acquired the land, and bought out his 
partner by giving a mortgage on the milk ranch. 
Then he settled down, working hard, and held on 
like a bulldog. For eight or ten years he tried to 
interest capital in his vision of a fertile and beautiful 
country, redeemed from the desolation of sage-brush 
by the fruitful waters of the Snake River. No one 
believed in it—at least, no one who had the money. 
Two engineers staked their faith in the projected 
enterprise—D. W. Ross, who was State Engineer, and 
A. D. Foote, husband of Mary Hallock Foote, the 
author, who then lived in Idaho. Finally, after re- 
peated trips East, Mr. Perrine found some broad- 
minded Pennsylvania Dutchmen who had imagination 
and money at one and the same time; and when 
Perrine drives around the Twin Falls country to-day, 
and stops at the Perrine Hotel. and sees‘ the ladies 
playing bridge cheerfully over the places where the 
sage-brush used to be, perhaps he approves of him- 
self; but nobody knows about it, for he is the most 
modest and good-natured of men. 

The Twin Falls project has therefore been the work 
of liberal private enterprise from start to finish, and 
its success—the greatest financial success of any irri- 
gation project in the history of the country—has in- 
terested the government. Secretary Garfield recently 


visited the works, and was impressed with them from 
every point of view. Incidentally he himself made 
the most favorable impression upon the engineers and 
the busy land-office men of the region. What the 
Secretary saw was more than one thousand miles of 
canals already completed, and a tract of over three 
hundred thousand acres under irrigation. The ulti- 
mate area under irrigation, when the entire Twin 
Falls project shall have been completed, will be 1,350,- 
000 acres. This part of the work, which covers the 
town of Twin Falls and adjacent country, and in- 
cludes the great “ rock-filled’’ Milner dam, was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1907 and cost over $3,000,000; 
and these figures will convey an understanding of the 
difficulty Mr. Perrine met in getting other men to 
believe in his dream of a desert country transformed 
into a comparative Paradise. 

The companies back of the Twin Falls work hap- 

















Rock removed in digging one of the irrigation canals 


pened to be intelligent and liberal, and the settlers 
liked their methods. They liked them better than 
some of the government’s methods; and you will not 
wonder at this when you learn that the government 
is still frequently granting lands under the ancient 
Homestead Law—a law which works well enough in 
States like Nebraska, for instance (which Idaho men 
call an Eastern State), where rain falls, and a settler 
taking up land can make a living off it the first 
year. But in thé far Western lands, the so-called 
desert lands, a settler needs water—artificially de- 
livered water—as soon as he gets his farm. Some- 
times the government’s irrigation projects have been 
slow in construction and the water has not been de- 
livered on time, and the hardships resulting have 
been more trying than any inhabitant of a naturally 
watered ‘country can realize. Also, under this old 
Homestead Law, the settler gets no title to his 
land before the expiration of five years. Therefore, 





























The canyon of the Snake River, showing the erosion of the plateau 


A section of the great Milner Dam, completed in 1907 
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Main Street at Twin Falls, which three years ago was desert and sage-brush 


he can get no eredit for necessities. Settlers usually 
have children to feed; but what does the government 
expect? One Western lawyer recently made the ex- 
treme statement that under the Homestead Law, as it 
operates on desert lands, the government brings set- 
tlers out only to starve them; but it might be better 
put in this way—that the government, by this old 
system, does not seem to invite settlers who have no 
capital, which is not true, and if true would be a 
crass injustice, and an absurdity in a popular gov- 
ernment with vast lands to cultivate. It must not 
be supposed that the government’s intentions towards 
settlers are not fair and friendly. It does not intend 
to cause suffering by this system, but the contrary. 
The trouble lies in the slower movements of a large 
body such as the government must be, and in red 
tape which cannot be avoided. But the West has 
something to say on these subjects, and the Carey 
Act, and incidentally Secretary Garfield’s recent trip 
to the desert !ands, were steps in the right direction. 
What some men of the West feel to be the best 
method would be for the government to undertake 
those works that are too vast in scope to attract 
private enterprise, such as the building of huge reser- 
voirs in regions where water can be stored up, leaving 
the distribution of the water to the States and to 
individual companies. im 

The Twin Falls project was undertaken under the 
provisions of the Carey Act, and was worked out in 
this way. ‘The several companies interested made a 
contract with the State of Idaho for the construction 
of the irrigation system, and the State furnished an 
expert engineer to supervise the work. This allowed 
great elasticity in the operations, and ‘avoided the 
red tape delays and obstructions which invariably, 
and possibly necessarily, impede government work of 
this kind. When the works were completed they 
were turned over, tract by tract, for permanent own- 
ership to the settlers who had taken the land, who 
in return pay to the companies a moderate and 
reasonable charge for water rights. These water-right 
charges cease after ten years, and the settler becomes 
possessed of what are known as “ perpetual water 
rights,” the companies turning over the works, as 
before said, to the municipality, which thenceforth, 
owns them absolutely. Then the companies, after 
installing at their own expense civic water-works, 
a telephone system, an electric railway, and a hotel— 
starting a little city, in fact—withdraw with their 
profits and begin another enterprise. This, at least, 
is the plan of the Twin Falls companies. And the 
United States government has several lessons to learn 
from their methods in dealing with settlers. 

One of the most interesting of sights is to be 
seen on the days when these companies, opening up 
one tract of irrigated land after another, hold a 
“land drawing.” ‘The latest drawing occurred on 
. the first of last June. As the system, in order to be 
perfectly fair to all, is founded on that of a lottery, 
excitement runs high, and the last drawing drew 
an enthusiastic crowd to the infant city. There were 
about a thousand men present, who filled the hotels, 
the Pullman cars that waited for them on the tracks, 





and a few hired box stalls in the stables for fifty 
cents a night. The drawing system is as follows. 
The State supervised the lottery, which provided a 
number for each parcel of land of from forty to one 
hundred and sixty acres. These numbers were regis- 
tered in a book against the names of applicants. 
Each number was then marked on a small block, the 
blocks were placed in a large churn, and a police 
officer drew out the blocks. A man with a mega- 
phone notified the crowd of the numbers drawn, and 
the holders selected their parcels of land in rotation 
as their numbers were drawn ott, the man whose 
number came first having thereby the right to select 
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A “land drawing” at Twin Falls 


the location of his land first. The drawing required 
two days. The contracts had been already prepared, 
and applicants could fill out and sign them five min- 
utes after they had chosen their location. So eager 
were the people to take up the land that it was esti- 
mated they would have taken five times as much as 
was ready for distribution. While a few of them 
bought for speculation, more than ninety per cent. 
bought the land for homes and settled on it. As 
settlers under the Carey Act are not compelled to 
take possession of their land until the water is 
ready for delivery, there is no heart-breaking struggle 
on dry lands while waiting for the completion of 
irrigation, and this is a valuable example for the 
government to consider. Some loyal government of- 
ficials will tell you that when the settlers and their 
families suffer on desert lands it is their own fault 
for going on such lands at all before the water is 
there. A railroad might as well blame passengers 
for accidents which the railroad has failed to take 
precautions against. No, the truth is that the gov- 
ernment has not kept pace with the growth of the 
country, and its system of land allotment and irriga- 


The Twin Falls of the Snake River, Idaho 


tion is still in bad need of sensible development. 
It is conceded that the government’s dams are 
magnificent works, carefully constructed in every 
sense; but expert engineers agree in pronouncing the 
irrigation system of the private companies here men- 
tioned comparable to the Federal works. Independent 
corporations can work more freely and rapidly than 
the government, and must at the same time be re- 
liable and fair in all their dealings, for the result 
would be ruinous to themselves if in any way they 
betrayed their settlers. The Western land is strewn 
with the wrecks of irrigation companies that have 
failed in the past, even operating under the Carey 
Act, through defects in their system or lack of suf- 
ficient capital. 

It is true that the government charges less for 
irrigated land rights, but the fatal defects in some 
parts of the present system do not offset the lower 
price of its land or justify its benevolent intentions. 
Men come to the land-office here hungry for a piece 
of land that they can call their own, and willing to 
face any ordinary hardship to acquire it; but to 
present a trustful settler with a tract of waterless 
land for a home, as the government sometimes does, 
compel him to live on it, and then fail to deliver the 
water in the right way, is hardly to do him a service, 
and is somewhat like conferring a benefit with one 
hand and giving a blow with the other. The wives 
of such settlers could tell moving tales of their share 
of the hardships. The Government Reclamation Ser- 
vice is always studying conditions, of course, with 
a view to betterment. 

These irrigated lands encourage “intensive” culti- 
vation, and the farms now average only eighty acres 
instead of the one hundred and twenty of some years 
ago. For in this part of the country the farmer can 
take three crops of alfalfa off his land in one year. 
As the reader is probably aware, alfalfa, also known 
as Spanish trefoil, Frenclk or Chilean clover, and by 
other names, has been cultivated from very ancient 
times, and furnishes food for cows, horses, and pigs. 
The saying is that “everything eats alfalfa.” The 
fields of this grass in the irrigated Twin Falls coun- 
try are among the finest in the world. They are over 
the knees in height, and of so thick a growth that 
it seems impossible to wade through them. The flower 
is a rich purple in color. It is interesting to learn 
that an acre and a half of alfalfa will support three 
or four cows as against one cow on the same space 
in the East or Middle West. The roots of some 
varieties penetrate fifteen or twenty feet into the 
earth, and no fertilizer is required. It is an epoch- 
making improvement over the barren sage-brush which 
it has supplanted 

As we drove past these fruitful fields, a picture of 
lush luxuriance and plenty, and remembered the arid 
lands, tanned and cracked with the heat and drouth, 
desolate, hopeless, impossible, through which we had 
passed the previous day, we inquired if Mr. Perrine 
ever allowed himself the luxury of saying “I told 
you so”; but no one has ever heard him, for he is, 
as I have said, one of the most modest and amiable 
of men, as dreamers. sometimes are. 





SCHOOLBOY ATHLETES IN STATEN ISLAND 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLBOYS FROM GREATER NEW YORK ASSEMBLED IN CURTIS FIELD, STATEN 


TO ENGAGE IN THE FINAL ATHLETIC MEET OF THE SEASON, 
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The high jump 
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A touch-off in a relay race 











~PITTSBURGH CELEBRATES ITS HUNDRED-AND-FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 


THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT PASSING UP FIFTH AVENUE ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE CELEBRATION 











Pittsburgh began, on October 1, an elaborate celebration in commemoration of its hundred and fifty years of development “from a frontier camp to a mighty 

city.” Founded in 1758 as a British outpost, and named in honor of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the city has grown to its present rank as one of the 

foremost industrial centres of the world. The celebration was marked by historical parades and pageants, exhibits, and festivities of varied kinds, in some of 
which lineal descendants of William Pitt participated 


THE SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA IN THE CAMPAIGN 
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Eugene V. Debs presenting the Socialistic point of view to the voters of Waterbury, Connecticut, in the course 
of his speech making tour through the East on “The Red Special,” which may be seen in the background 
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THE MOST CULTIVATED: PRINCESS IN EUROPE 


The Crown Princess Elizabeth of Belgium, wife of Prince Albert, is regarded as the most versatile and cultivated princess 
in Europe. She is the daughter of Duke Charles Theodore of Bavaria, a famous oculist, whom she accompanied before her 
marriage on several scientific expeditions. She is also an accomplished violinist, and is acquainted with several languages 
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no playgrounds for children in the 
f{, United States. To-day the cost of 

of establishing and maintaining public 
Nise playgrounds for children amounts 
Nes) to more than a million dollars a 
month, more than a third of which 
is raised by voluntary contribution. 
This sum includes the work that 
has been done in 177 cities, ranging in population 
from five thousand to four millions. Naturally, the 
greater progress has been made in the larger cities, 
but this particular phase of uplifting the child life 
of the country is spreading rapidly, even among the 
smaller cities. It has passed from the fad to the 
substantial stage in its development, and has come 
to be widely recognized as a practical means for direct- 
ing not only the physical, but also the moral child 
nature. 

This movement has crystallized, and is now being 
systematically promoted by the National Playground 
Association, which recently held its second annual 
meeting in New York City. Model playgrounds, based 
upon experience, have been designed and adapted to 
the use of the city tenement block, the public school, 
the country school, private families, and public insti- 
tutions that’ are © iployed to treat various diseases 
in their incipient stages. 

The most important, perhaps, of the model play- 
grounds is that which has been adapted to the use of 
children in the incipient stages of tuberculosis. The 
first playground used for this purpose was planned 
and made a part of the system of playgrounds used in 
Boston. It is generally recognized that all play- 
grounds are to be employed as preventives of tubercu- 
losis, but the Puritan city has gone one step farther, 
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How City Children are Taught to Play 


By Winifred Fales 

















A model playground for a public school 


people who have been shut up all day in factory or 
shop may be seen hard at play, with basketball, in- 
door baseball, and other games in full swing. 
On a playground in Rochester they have a regular 
City Park badge, which is worn by the honor boy, 
who during the time of wearing has charge of keeping 
the grounds clean and in order. This removes from 
the director’s shoulders a large amount of the respon- 
sibility for maintaining order, and places it where it 
really belongs, upon the young people themselves. 
The equipment of the various playgrounds that have 
been designed by the association includes small wheel- 
barrows, rag dolls, building blocks, ropes for playing 
horse, balls and jacks, magazines for reading and for 
the pictures to be cut out and pasted on cardboard or 
into books. All the grounds have hose for sprinkling, 
and are equipped with high and low benches. These 

















A playground for a municipality, designed by the National Playground Association 


and provided playgrounds to be used by those children 
who are only slightly affected with tuberculosis. 

The treatment of tuberculosis among children in 
small communities of people having comparatively 
few poor, and being reasonably well separated, is not 
at all an intricate problem. It requires some money, 
determination, and systematic pursuit. But the 
problem presented by city conditions becomes im- 
mensely more intricate, for there are certain features 
distinctive of group conditions which, in the field of 
sociologic effort, present more ox less common per- 
plexities. It is not only difficult to protect the indi- 
vidual from the mass under these circumstances, but 
it is almost as difficult to separate the individual 
from his peculiar social propensities. 

“What to do in these discouraging and apparently 
hopeless conditions,” said Dr. Henry Baird Favill, 
President of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, “is 
more easily stated than it is carried into effect. 

“Firstly, it is necessary to provide for those whose 
disease has progressed beyond the chance of -recovery 
so that they shall be comfortable, and no longer a 
menace to those about them. 

“Secondly, so to educate those whose disease is 
slight enough to leave a prospect of recovery, that 
they may avail themselves of the facilities offered. 

“Thirdly, so to restore the conditions of the living 
that those not yet infected or in whom a latent infec- 
tion has made no headway may maintain such a 
grade of physical health as will protect them against 
attacks frem within and without.” 

The model playground designed and put into opera- 
tion by the city of Boston for this purpose seems to 
have met all these perplexing difficulties successfully. 

It seems to-be a consensus of opinion of those in 
charge of playgrounds, especially in the larger cities, 
that among all the measures of up-building work 
which are democratic, preventive, constructive, and 
educational, none is more important, nor more widely 
approved than the public playground, which is de- 
signed and equipped for the purpose of training all 
ages, from that of the kindergarten grade to the big 
boy. In the general plan for the amusement of 
children all sorts of expedients are employed. For 
example, the city of Buffalo has a good scheme for 
managing the big boys and girls who live in the out- 
skirts and are too tired to far away from home to 
indulge in out-door sports. Athletic fields have been 
bought in suitable parts of the city, and- these have 
been turned over to the big boys and girls in the 
evening. Here on any evening in summer these young 


benches are often used for other purposes than sit- 
ting on, as for slides and see-saws. 

The accompanying models are the result of many 
experimental efforts on the: part of the association. 
These plans represent the best points taken from each 
of the many grounds thus far constructed. The 
equipped Municipal Playground, according to the de- 
sign of the association, requires a lot four hundred 
by three hundred and fifty feet. The field house, which 
is centrally located, having an entrance on either side, 
is approached by walks bordered with trees and hedges, 
which mark the divisions between the boys’ and girls’ 
playgrounds.- This house is the usual type of recrea- 
tion building, having separate wings for boys and 
girls, containing showers, toilets, and dressing-rooms. 
These wings are on two sides of the swimming pool, 
which is on the boys’. side of the building. The 
entrance to the pool is from the wings, making it pos- 
sible for the pool to be used with greater ease by the 
girls and boys at different times. In this plan the 
boys’ side contains a running track, hundred-yard 
dash, course for indoor baseball and basketball, sand 
pits for high and broad jump, tennis courts, and 
ample space for all games, The apparatus equipment 
includes a canvas-covered gymnasium frame with free 


‘in the playground. 


moving space in all directions, vaulting horse, parallel 
bars, high and low swings, teeter-ladders, see-saws, 
giant’s stride, and merry-go-round. There should be 
wooden platforms under the swings, and the ground 
should be dug out and the space filled in with sand 
under the gymnasium frame, jumping pits, and at the 
end of the see-saws and teeter-ladders. 

The girls’ yard has in the field space an indoor base- 
ball court at one end and a basketball court at the 
other, with space for ring games, croquet, etc. In the 
centre is located a wading pool, surrounded by trees 
and plots. The apparatus equipment includes both 
high and low swings, see-saws, teeter-ladders, giant’s 
stride, slides, tether pole, and scups for small children. 
As an adjunct to the recreation building is a large 
space covered with a canvas shelter in the form of a 
rolling awning. This provides sheltered space for a 
sand table, benches, baby hammocks, blocks, and toys. 
The entire playground is surrounded by a hedge, with 
trees at suitable intervals, and a lawn. It is very 
important that ail apparatus be sheltered from the 
sun, as it has been demonstrated that if not so pro- 
tected it is little used during the day. 

In the Public-school Playground the segregation of 
boys and girls is rather difficult. The building should 
contain shower baths as well as toilets in the base- 
ment, accessible to the playground. In the centre 
of the playground is provided an open space for 
games, such as indoor baseball and the like, which 
can be used at separate times by boys and girls. 
Space is also provided along the rear fence for quoits. 
The equipment on the boys’ side includes a combination 
frame, containing medium and small swings, teeter- 
ladders, and see-saws, a giant stride, and horizontal 
bars. On this side is located the sand pit for broad 
and high jumping. 

On the girls’ side the equipment is similar, 
with the substitution of a slide for the giant’s 
stride, and the addition of the tether pole. In 
eqnnection with the building or close to it there 
is a canvas shelter, with sand, tables, and benches, and 
space where industrial work can be done. A very 
important addition is blocks, the size of bricks, and 
toys and games. Scups are also provided. The 
entrances for the boys and girls are from separate 
sides of the building. The building has a lawn in 
front, borders on ‘the sides, and a row of shade trees 
at proper intervals surround the play yard. Benches 
should be provided under the trees. 

The newest device invented by the National Play- 
ground Association is the public playground for win- 
ter. Mr. Arthur Leeland of Templeton, Massachu- 
setts, describes this as follows: 

“It seems to ine that the properly developed out-of- 
doors winter playground offers an unequalled field for 
the proper development of those instincts which our 
summer playgrounds are handling to good advantage, 
but which, during the winter time, are obliged to find 
their expression on the street and in unlawful places, 
through lack of proper equipment and supervision for 
their development. 

“For children in the country, winter is the best 
play-time, with its coasting, skating, polo, skeeing, and 
other winter sports. However, for city children, con- 
ditions have changed so that, unless special provision 
is made, there is little chance for winter sports and 
games. Playground equipments of apparatus should 
be so designed as to adapt themselves to both summer 
and winter uses. For instance, the playground slide 
may be made so that the slide can be lowered in win- 
ter and sprinkled so as to make an ice slide. A very 
good toboggan slide could be adapted for use from 
the ordinary playground slide. Cheap toboggans may 
be made out of barrel staves, each child furnishing his 
own toboggan. Playground slides may also be used 
for sled coasts in place of hills. 

“A skating-rink is very easy to maintain in cold 
climates, and a most satisfactory means of amusing 
children. The fire departments and police depart- 
ments in many cities maintain these on vacant lots. 
The baseball diamond and athletic field in small play- 
grounds should be made so as to drain for winter 
flooding. I have found, however, that unsupervised 
skating-rinks, like unsupervised playgrounds, are 
quite apt to do more harm than good; but police 
supervision is more efficient on the skating-rink than 
With suitable equipment and a 
good skating rink, the opportunities for development 
of w'nter play are practically unlimited.” 

















A playground for tuberculous children, modelled after the one adopted in Boston 
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Corporations in English and American Politics 


By Sydney Brooks 
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BORER NGLISHMEN are grateful to Mr. 













WASZEN® Hearst. For weeks they had been 
WAP NY) conscientiously trying to get up 





some sort of interest in the Presi- 
dential election and had _ failed. 
iS They do not know Mr. Taft, and 
&) they khow Mr. Bryan only too well. 
mony They read in the papers that the 
American people were apathetic, 
and they shared in its apathy. After weeks of dili- 
gent search, they had been unable to discover any issue 
that at once interested the electorate and divided the 
two parties. From the first they have regarded Mr. 
Taft’s victory as little less than a certainty. Under 
these circumstances, it was natural for them to follow 
the progress of the campaign with indifference. It 
was unspectacular; it was un-American; it was a bit 
of a bore. Then came Mr. Hearst’s revelations. They 
appear to have convulsed America. They have been 
not less successful in dissipating British unconcern. 
The situation which they produced was one in which 
Englishmen fairly revelled. It was full of good things. 
There was, first, the exquisiteness of beholding Mr. 
Hearst, that intmitable arbiter of public decencies, 
robed in the garb of sanctity, and impartially exposing 
the errant ways of Republicans and Democrats alike. 
That political honesty should ever form a trust and 
register itself in Mr. Hearst’s name was a develop- 
ment that Englishmen were frankly unprepared for; 
and they could not help appreciating its unexpected 
humor. They were only less attracted by the head- 
long readiness with which Mr. Roosevelt accepted all 
such of Mr. Hearst’s charges as were directed against 
Democrats as ipso facto indisputable. This enormous- 
ly edified them. They seemed to remember encounters 
between the President and Mr. Hearst, from which it 
was impossible to infer that Mr. Roosevelt hung on 
Mr. Hearst’s lightest word with such perfect con- 
fidence. Then, again, the audacity of the Presidential 
intervention delighted Englishmen. They hailed it at 
once as a master stroke of electioneering. Whatever 
benefit Mr. Bryan might have extracted from Senator 
Foraker’s downfall and from his reconciliation with 
Mr. Taft was, so far as Englishmen could judge, ab- 
solutely nullified by the brilliant vigor with which the 
President carried the war into the enemy’s camp, 
seized upon the Haskell case as the supreme issue, put 
Mr. Bryan on the defensive, and drove him into a 
corner before that amiable rhetorician knew what had 
happened. From now onwards Englishmen confidently 
expect the campaign to be as bitter and sensational, 
thought not quite so scurrilous, as the Blaine-Cleve- 
land’ contest. They assume that Mr. Hearst’s dis- 
closures will continue to overshadow all other issues, 
and that the question which the American people will 
really vote upon in November is the question whether 
the Standard Oil Company has corrupted more Re- 
publicans than Democrats. * 

But apart from its personal aspects, the turn which 
the Presidential election has taken interests English- 
men because it raises anew a problem in which they 
themselves are concerned, the problem of corporations 
in politics, of the action and influence of the moneyed 
power upon democratic government. At present this 
problem is not a very acute one in Great Britain. 
But it has shown its head, and it may before long 
tuke its place among the standing controversies of 
English politics. About a year ago the directors of 
one of the great English railways contributed to the 
funds of a society that was actively engaged in the 
London County Council elections. There was a strong 
and instantaneous protest against their action both 
in and out of Parliament. The directors found it 
better not to charge the amount of their contribution 
against the company, but to pay it out of their own 
pockets. Mr. Lloyd George, who was then at the head 
of the Board of Trade, issued an order requiring rail- 
way and statutory companies to furnish the Board of 
Trade with a clear statement of any political sub- 
scriptions they might make. He also announced that 
the government intended bringing in a bill “for the 
purpose of forbidding statutory corporations to make 
contributions out of their funds towards political con- 
tests.” Nothing more has been heard of that. bill; 
nothing more is likely to be heard of it. There are 
a great many things that are unsatisfactory on the 
financial side of English politics, but the illicit and 
underhand influence of big trading interests upon 
members of Parliament is not one of them. The sys- 
tem of purchasing honors and titles by large sub- 
scriptions to the party funds is utterly degrading, but 
it is a matter that concerns individuals rather than 
the commonwealth. The organization of large, wealthy, 
and irresponsible leagues for pushing this or that 
political cause—leagues that plunge into every elec- 
tion on behalf of the candidate they favor and prac- 
tically nullify the effects of the laws that were intended 
to restrict election expenses—is another disquieting 
symptom. But the direct participation of companies 
and corporations in politics has not yet reached in 
England anything like the American scale. There are 
any number of “ interests” represented in the House 
of Commons—mine-owners, brewers, railway directors, 
and so on; and whenever any legislation is proposed 
that affects them they make themselves publicly heard, 
as it is right they should. They get up and —_ 
their side of the case without concealment. he 
brewers, for instance, are a very powerful and a 
very well organized interest. They are at this moment 
conducting a stupendous campaign against the govern- 
ment’s Licensing Bill. They are applying every form 
of pressure they can think of to whip all who are en- 
gaged in the trade into line, and to convince the pub- 
lie that a gigantic scheme of spoliation is what the 
government’s bill really amounts to. I do not like 
their agitation or the way they are- conducting it. 
But I feel very sure that among their methods of 
propaganda the attempt to influence M. P.’s in an 


illegitimate way has found no place. Whatever is 
done is done openly, and, though the House of Com- 
mons, and especially the committees that sit upon 
private bills, are constantly engaged in deciding mat- 
ters that vitally affect great trades and interests I 
cannot recall a single instance of corruption. : 

There are many reasons why in the United State 
the connection between politics and corporations should 
be more intimate than in England. The first is that 
in a new, expanding, half-developed country the num- 
ber of good things to be picked up in the way of con- 
cessions and contracts is beyond comparison greater 
than in such a country as England. If England is 
relatively free from the evil influence of wealth on 
local and national affairs it is partly because her cor- 
ruption is rather social than political, and partly be- 
cause her system of organization as a state does not 
offer the same temptations. The “criminal rich” 
may make millions by taking a hand in American 
politics, where his English brother would have to 
content himself with hundreds. I should hesitate 
long before attempting to assess the relative stand- 
ard of public honor and honesty in the two countries. 
But it would be strange if in Great Britain it were not 
higher than in America. A strong and emancipated 
people, scattered over three.million square miles of a 
continent that surpasses all others in its varied pro- 
‘ductivity, freed from the discipline of external press- 
ure, and from the complex conventions, restraints, 
distractions, and hypocrisies of older civilizations, 
cradled in prosperity and flinging itself into the 
channel of trade, is almost bound to evolve a pe- 
culiar and highly industrialized code of ethics. One 
shrinks from dogmatizing on stch a subject, but my 
impression is that America is rather more prolific 
than England of men who occupy great commercial 
positions without a suspicion that they owe responsi- 
bility to the state, to their fellow citizens, or to any- 
thing but their own pockets,...But even if that im- 
pression is wrong, even if the tumbers of the “ criminal 
rich” in both countries are proportionately the same, 
it remains certain that in the United States the op- 
portunities for gain by participation in politics are 
immeasurably more numerous and more profitable than 
in Great Britain. The American millionaire who has 
money and needs power—power to protect his inter- 
ests, to extract new concessions, and to obtain State 
or municipal contracts—is peculiarly tempted to enter 
into a working alliance with a politician who has the 
power and needs the money. But in England the boss 
does not exist. There is no one for the predatory 
millionaire or corporation to do business with. Why 
this is so it would require too long an analysis of 
English conditions to make clear. But the fact it- 
self is patent—and one of its happiest results is that 
it is not worth the business man’s while to secure a 
political influence. 

Another reason, as it seems to Englishmen, why in 


America the trusts cannot leave politics alone is that 
politics cannot leave the trusts alone; and their action 
and reaction are greatly intensified and complicated by 
the American system of government by self-contained 
compartments. I have often heard Englishmen marvel 
how the archaic mechanism of the American Con- 
stitution, and the eternally conflicting jurisdictions 
of the State and Federal government, permit any 
business at all to be done on a large scale. An Ameri- 
can insurance company, for instance, or telephone com- 
pany, or bank or railway, registered in and holding 
its charter from, let us say, the ‘State of New York 
or New Jersey, cannot do business in Wisconsin or 
Texas except on such terms as Wisconsin or Texas 
may prescribe. And those terms, if I rightly under- 
stand the position, vary with each State. Licenses, 
fees, deposits, taxes, reserves, rates, statements, and 
so on—on all these matters the law, instead of being 
uniform ‘throughout the Union, changes from State to 
State. It is as though every County Council in Eng- 
land had the right to frame its own banking, insur- 
ance, and railway laws and regulations, and were to 
expel from its area any company that refused to com- 
ply with them. Such .a system opens a free path to 
every form of abuse. It enables local legislators to 
blackmail the companies by bringing forward bills 
hostile to their interests. It provides an easy ladder 
for the aspiring politicians who can climb to fame by 
a series of popular attacks on corporations. It obliges 
the corporations themselves to maintain a corps of 
political agents in each State and in each Legislature 
for the purpose of protecting their interests. Political 
activity is forced upon them by the necessities of the 
ease. If they do not interest themselves in politics 
they lose money. 

Yet another reason for the constant intervention of 
the corporations in political campaigns is the American 
tariff. The tariff gives to political power a money and 
money-making value. It makes it financially worth 
while for the big corporations to capture parties, 
bosses, and conventions and to “invest” in members 
of Congress. It stimulates private greed to prey upon 
the public good. It accustoms vast numbers of people 
to look upon the national legislature as a machine 
that, worked one way, will put money in their pockets, 
and, worked another, will take it out. These condi- 
tions make political activity irresistible to the cor- 
porations. The game is so profitable that their ab- 
stention from it can never be more than temporary. 
If England reverts to Protection the same consequences 
will infallibly be reproduced. As it is, her form of 
government, her comparative lack of opportunity, the 
uniformity of her laws, her admirable judicial sys- 
tem, the almost complete absence of officials who are 
elected to their posts for short terms and by popular 
vote, and her Free-Trade policy protect her from the 
more aggravated results of the influence of industry 
upon politics. 





THE 





Seopa iE United States cruiser Yankee went 
web ashore in a dense fog near the entrance 


gto Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts, on the 

G4 morning of September 23, while on her 
ei way from Cuttyhunk to the coaling- 
Tae station at Bradford, Rhode Island. 
‘recking outfits were summoned from New York 
and Boston, and navy tugs from the Newport yard 
made an unsuccessful attempt to refloat her. This 
proving fruitless, the work of removing the heavy 
guns and other movable articles was undertaken. 
At first it was believed that the ship would have to be 
abandoned, but, after the pierced compartment had 
been surrounded with a cofferdam, pumping was suc- 
cessfully resorted to, and it is believed that the vessel 
will soon be afloat again. 

The Yankee, formerly the Morgan Line steamship 
El Norte, was purchased by the government on the 
outbreak of the war with Spain for $550,000. She 
was converted into a scout cruiser at the New York 





GROUNDING OF THE CRUISER ‘*YANKEE” 


navy-yard, and was placed in commission on April 
14, 1898, sailing the following month for Cuba, where 
she served during the war, being manned by the New 
York naval militia. 

The Yankee took part in the bombardment of Santi- 
ago, and subsequently joined the St. Louis and 
Marblehead in occupying the harbor of Guantanamo. 
On June 13 she was engaged with the Spanish gun- 
boat Galicia, which during the course of the fighting 
was so seriously damaged that she had to be beached 
to prevent her sinking. 

During the recent naval mancuvres the Yankee 
was the “mother ship” of the submarine flotilla 
which was engaged in evolutions in Buzzards Bay. 
She was of 6225 tons displacement, was 391 feet 10 
inches in length, 48 feet 4 inches extreme breadth, 
and had a mean draught of 20 feet 1 inch. Investiga- 
tions made after the accident showed that the ves- 
sel ‘was aground for a distance of fully 100 feet of 
her hull, and that her keel and frames were injured. 

















The United States cruiser “Yankee,” which performed distinguished service during 
the. Spanish War, recently went ashore off Massachusetts, but will be retloated 
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try folk to be up and to arm.” 
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CONDUCTOR. .“ FER ONE FARE YE CAN ONLY OCCUPY ONE SEAT!” 


HIS YOUTH CAME BACK 

Z wealthy banker sat in his li- 
K brary easy-chair. Before him lay 
the choicest of mature and current 


WANE 





weeklies, and the metro- 
~ politan press. But it was the wet- 
printed, shrivelled, and _ crinkled 
R country weekly, eight pages, of 
which six were syndicated “ boiler- 
the little paper from home, that he reached 


plate,” 
for. 
“The Cider Mill road was lively last week,” he 
“ Another son was born to George Burgess, and 
Hen Atwood posted a sign to a Peck’s Pleasant apple- 
tree, ‘ Pigs for sale.’ 
“The ladies of the Centre Congregational Church 


read. 


are planning an entertainment—Seeing Europe by 
Automobile. Mrs. Dan Pratt’s house is to be Japan, 
the home of the Charley Peterses is to be a Filipino 
village, and other countries are to be assigned. George 
Dildine’s automobile and Morsey Hayden’s four-horse 
*bus will be used in travelling. 

“All but thirteen dollars has been collected for the 
new band uniforms. The band will meet for practice 
Thursday evening. Several applicants for bass-horn 
player, made vacant by George Deuce’s death, will 
be tried out. 

“Henry Hall sold the railroad about one hundred 
dollars’ worth of chestnut cross-ties last week, cut 
from the Scoville lot. Henry celebrated by going to 
New York. He returned with a good impression of 
the city and very little cash. 

* Now that crops are harvested, the farmers are 
gathering brush. The witchzhazel works will start 
up early in October. 

“Joel Butler killed a red-eye adder while mowing 


THE ACROBAT AND HIS FAMILY 


week before last. Joel tells a dramatic story of the 
killing, saying the snake was about to bury its fangs 
when the mowing-knife decapitated his snakeship. 

“Charley Horsford, son of Henry Horsford, who 
is employed in the city, writes his mother every week 
entertaining letters of big town life. 

“Mrs. Pamelia Greeley died Friday morning in her 
eighty-second year, and was buried Sunday. Rev. 
Alva Cross preached the funeral sermon. Her sons 
and sons-in-law were bearers. The flowers were many 
and beautiful. 

“The Sack and Bucket Company will hold a 
chicken-pie supper next week, Thursday. 


* Russell’s Knitting Mill has been closed down for- 


a week because of no water in the pond. 

“Henry Joyce Sellew Post, G. A. R., will hold a 
camp-fire meeting in Grange Hall Saturday evening. 
Cap Nesbit, Post Commander, will preside. 

“Some wit painted ‘Welcome’ on the town lock- 
up door in big red letters Saturday. Selectman 
Fowler had Eddie Blake paint it out. It took two 
coats to cover the hospitable greeting. 

“ Arthur Hunt is another of our boys to do well in 
the city. Arthur is noting freight-car numbers nights 
in the Hawleytown yards, 

“We acknowledge receipt of bulky insular reports 
from Congressman Butterworth. Same are on file in 
our pffice. ' 

“The Otis shop team crossed bats with the Whig 
Hill aggregation on Saturday, and our boys won, 5 to 
0. Dick Church pitched and struck out seventeen 
men, which is a record for the Silliman grounds. 

“Gib Doolittle cooked the meal for the A. E. U. W. 
outing on the Pinnacle Saturday. While cooking an 
aroma like some one shoeing a horse was wafted over, 
but the meal tasted all right and was much enjoyed.” 

Mr. Wealthy Banker here answered the solitary 
dinner summons, the family being at the shore or 























CHERCHEZ LA FEMME. 


TEACHER. “ WILLIk, WHAT DOES 


WILLIE. 
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‘A PLEASANT LITTLE SALLY’ MEAN?” 


* PLEASE, Sir, SALLY Brown.” 
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ACROBAT. “ On, VERY WELL!” 


mountains or touring Europe, but he carried the little 
home paper to the table with him. He was renewing 
his youth. F. E. DAYTON. 





SIiGHTs ABoUT New YorkK: THE GREAT WHITE WEIGH 





WHAT HE WANTED 


First PAsseNncer. “ Pardon me, but would you 
mind lending me your spectacles a moment?” 

SEconD PAssENGER. “ With pleasure, sir.” 

First Passencer. “ Thanks, awfully.. And now, as 
you can no longer read your newspaper, would you 
kindly pass it over to me!” 





HOW HE FIGURED IT 


“ HowArp says he has four mothers.” 
“How does he make it out?” 
“Own, God, step, and in-law.” 


CANINE AESTHETICS 


GILLETT. “ When the octogenarian that Fido lived 
with died he went and installed himself in the house 
of eighty-five-vear-old Mr. Perry.” 

Davser. “ That certainly shows remarkable artistic 
feeling.” 

GILLET. “ How so?” 

Dauser. “ A fondness for old masters.” 





ETYMOLOGICAL 


WHEN one sits lonely on a log 
And talks, ’tis called a monologue. 
If there were two folks by a log 
They’d call their talk a dialogue; 
Yet no one’s known 
To call a phone, 
As it should be, a wirelogue. 
Nor is a feline spatologue 
Referred to as a catalogue. 
The sailors when they check a iog 
Ne’er call the thing a deckalogue, 
Wherefore be it my ipilogue 
To finish up this dippylogue, 
And say our etymology 
Is no more certain than a flea. 
Horace Dopp GastTIt. 
































ACCURATE . IDENTIFICATION 


SHORT, squat, yel- 
A low negro, with the 

shoulders of Atlas 
‘and the arms of a gorilla, 
all of which, and more 
too, were concealed be- 
2 neath a Norfolk jacket 
of modest yellow, green, 
} black, and pink checked 
stuff, sauntered down the 
gangplank of the steam- 
boat at Memphis. There 
was a look of placid sat- 
isfaction in his shiny 
eyes. All the way from New Orleans he had been 
shooting craps with the deck-hands, waiters, roust- 
abouts, and the gang from the stokehold in their 
hours of leisure, and he had left them nothing but 
their clothes. The yellow man rolled with an easy 
swagger into a negro saloon on the levee and com- 
manded: 

““Mistuh bahkeepuh, gimme a drink 0’ yo’ bes’ 
stick gin!” 

““Whah yo’ money?” demanded the barkeeper, cold- 
ly, of the lone stranger. 

‘“Whah ma money?” repeated the gambler, with an 
easy grin. ‘“ Look hyuh, man.” Whereat with con- 
siderable effort he dragged up from his pocket a roll 
of bills that distended his enormous right fist. As 
the bottle and glass were hastily shoved across the 
bar he wet his left thumb and began proudly to flip 
the ends of the bills—twos, fives, and tens. A tall, 
heavy black man, who had been dozing in the corner 
chair, advanced with a fierce scowl and plucked at his 
sleeve. 

“ Nigguh,” he growled in a roar that made the low 
ceiling quiver—“ Nigguh, whah yo’ git dat money?” 

No answer. Continuation of business of flipping the 
ends of the greenbacks. The big black grabbed the 
yellow man’s sleeve, and again rumbled ominously, 
“Whah yo’ git dat money, huh?” 

“Mistuh bahkeepuh,” remarked the gambler right 
jovially, “ hit seem to me lak we goin’ to hab a pleas- 
ant spell o’ faiah weathuh. Oh, look hyuh! Reckon 
yo’ bettuh wrop me up a bottle o’ yo’ bes’ stick gin. 
I'll take it erlong.” 

“Hyuh, yo’ nigguh!” bellowed the giant, again 
twitching the yellow one’s left sleeve. “ Yo’ tell me 
dree’ly whah yo’ git dat money, else I’s ’bleeged ter 
take it erway f’um yuh. I’s de bully o’ dis town, I 
is.” 

Whirling swiftly on his heel, the yellow one sud- 
denly shot up his right fist, distended by and tightened 
over the roll of bills. It caught the giant flush under 
the chin and dropped him unconscious in the corner 
he had come from. When he came back to life he saw 
the short, squat, yellow man still clutching the money 
and blowing on his knuckles, puff after puff, very 
slowly, and with an ominous appearance of cooling 
them off for further service. 

“Mistuh,” asked the black giant, plaintively, “ who 
is you?” 

“ Who is I?” repeated the small yellow one. “ Who 
is I? [Puff.] 7 is [puff] de pusson yo’ thought you 
was [puff] w’en yo’ fust come in.” 








KEEPING WITHIN THE LIMIT 
Mrs. Justwep. “Oh, dear! dear! Mary, since 
you’ve been here—only one month—you’ve broken more 
china than your wages amount to. How on earth are 
we to prevent this sort of thing?” 
Mary. “ Well, mum, I moight have me 
raised.” 


wages 





FORESTALLING HER 


Husspanp. “ Our little boy is sick, doctor, so please 
come at once.” 

Pnuysician. “I can’t get over much under an hour.” 

Hussanp. “Oh, do, doctor. You see, my wife has 
a book on What to Do Before the Doctor Comes, and 
I’m so afraid she'll do it before you get there!” 





WHO KNOWS? 


TEACHER. “ Well, Bobby?” 
Bossy. “‘ How does the flea look before it leaps?” 





OF COURSE 


Morner. “ What did Louise do when she heard you 
say you thought of giving her your diamond ear- 
rings?” 

Aunt. “She pricked up her ears.” 





VERY HARD TACK 


DEMOSTHENES, who was practising oratory with 
pebbles in his mouth to cure himself of stammering, 
accidentally swallowed one. “ 1f that had been b-b-but- 
tered,” he stammered, “I could have thought it was 
one of my w-w-wife’s b-b-biscuits.” 





SUPEREROGATORY 


Mortuer. “Johnnie, you left out part of your 
prayers. You didn’t say ‘God bless Aunt Hattie and 
make her happy.’ ” 

JOHNNIE. “ Why, muvver, I don’t have to put that in 
any more. Aunt Hattie’s engaged!” 





THE RETORT LETHAL 


THE eyes are the baseball umpire’s staff of life. 
Of what use would his knowledge and honesty be 
unless he were absolutely certain of every play that he 
rules upon? His sight, near or far, must be dis- 
criminatingly accurate. He ceases to be an umpire the 
moment his sight flickers. 

Captain John McGraw, of the Giants, was at bat 
one day in a hard-fought .game. The Chicago pitcher 
sent over a wide one which John judged would be 
a mere “ball” to help him on his way to first base; 
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but the ball took a sudden inshoot and. barely cut the 
corner of the plate as John stood idle. 

“ Str-r-rike one!” shouted the one and only Tim 
Hurst, who was umpiring. 

“Strike?” shouted McGraw. “Strike? Why, you 
mush-headed old blankety-b-z-z-z-z-z, you’re losin’ your 
lamps!” 

“Cut that out about the lamps!” was all Hurst 
said in reply. 





STIPULATED 


He. “ Dearest, are you going to bring your piano to 
our home when we are married?” 

Sue. “Yes, dearie. Papa wouldn’t hear of any 
other arrangement.” 





CICERO ALL AT SEA 


THE gigantic steamship had faced easterly gales all 
the way across the Atlantic, and there were uneasy 
bellowings from.the hundreds of cattle in the *tween- 
decks. 

“I wonder whether we shall ever get to London?” 
cried Miss Manhattan, promenading the hurricane- 
deck. “ We’re two days late now. How long this 
voyage is! How long!” 

““ Quousque tandem, Catilina?” quoted Mr. Teeb- 
wells sympathetically at her side. 

“What’s that?” she inquired. 
stand Latin, you know.” 

“How long, pray, O cattle line?” Mr. Teebwells 
solemnly responded. 


“T don’t under- 





THE HEAVENLY BATS 


Mrs. ARDSLEY VAN TWILLER, hearing a great com- 
motion in her drawing-room, hastened in and found 
two maids brandishing dust-cloths and shouting shrill 
contradictions at each other in front of a. little 
copy of Raphael’s cherubs. 

“Katie! Katie!” she cried. “ What is the matter?” 

* Oh, ma’am, excuse me,” Katie apologized, though 
there was a gleam of triumph in her eye. “’Tis only 
Rosie, ma’am. You know she’s only in the country 


















































PETERED OUT 


this two weeks, and she’s so green ‘tis provoking. 
She says thim two in the picture is bats, and I’m 
correcting her: they’re twins.” 
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THE POWER OF ATTRACTION 




























































per on a hot July 

day. Mona _ Leis- 
sler, maid of all 
work, was sitting on 
Dr. Larkin’s back 
stoop, looking with 
half-closed eyes down 
the garden path to the 
rear of the lot, where 
a row of tall, weather- 
beaten gray palings 
served as background 
for a delectable planta- 
tion of high _ holly- 
hocks in’ shades of 
wine color, crimson, 
pink, and dappled rose 
and white. The level 
rays of the setting sun 
fell across and_ illu- 
mined them. In front 
of the hollyhocks, but 
at one side, were masses of sweet-pease—the old- 
fashioned “ Painted Lady” variety—and the path 
itself was bordered with parti-colored phlox. On either 
side were the beds of the kitchen-garden, the dark green 
of tomato-vines, the spreading medallions of the cu- 
cumbers, a few rows of potatoes, the low bushes of 
the thrifty green beans. 

Mona surveyed it all with profound satisfaction. 
The hired man had dug and planted, but Mona her- 
self had hoed and watered and kept the berders even, 
just for the love of it. And every warm evening 
she sat on the back stoop and gloated over the pros- 


¥ was after sup- 
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pect that topped the vista—+the screen of bright -holly- . 


hocks against their gray background. There certainly 
is something very special about such a row of holly- 
hocks. 

A man came around the corner of the house, a 
stout, dark-haired, red-faced, candid-looking German 
of forty-odd. Mona had never seen him before. She 
eyed him interrogatively and without interest. It is 
so that most of us face Opportunity. 

“Vas you Mona Leissler?” he asked. 

“Yah,” Mona responded, indifferently. 

“It vas you I vants to see, den. My name iss Gott- 
lieb Ruppert. I vork by Mr. Neihardt in de saw- 
mill. He told me he t’ought you make me a goot vife. 
I come to see about it.” 

The two stared at each other frankly 
and without embarrassment. Mona 
was no beauty. With her square shoul- 
ders, deep chest, stout frame, high 
cheek-bones, dull yellow hair, weather- 
beaten skin, and narrow blue eyes, she 
exemplified the peasant type, as one 
sees it in the German fields, far more 
accurately than most of the country 
women in America. She was well past 
thirty. 

Nevertheless, Gottlieb surveyed her 
cheerfully, with a shrewd twinkle some- 
where at the back of his brown eyes. 
Beauty was far from being the greatest 
need of his household. Mona looked 
honest, strong, and reliable, a little ob- 
stinate, perhaps, but that was nothing 
if one knew how to manage these 
women. 

“You kin sed down.” 

He took a seat on the step below, 
turned around, and looked up at her. 

“Maybe you haf heard about me ai- 
retty yet. I had bad luck wit’ my first. 
She vas Pete Kapelsky’s sister. I guess 
dat ain’t goot blood.” 

“She run off, two, t’ree year ago, 
ain’t it?” 

“She’s de one. She took up mit a 
spieler vat come to town along of de 
earnival. Dem carnivals und _ street 
fairs iss bad t’ings. De men dey gets 
drunk and de vimmen dey gets fool- 
ish.” 

Mona nodded soberly. “I nefer 
heard you got a diworee from your 
vife?” she interrogated. 

“No. I didn’t joost like to. She lef’ 
me de boy. He’s a goot boy. Las’ week 
[ heard she died down in Indianny, und 
I went to see. It vas so, all right. I 
guess she ain’t had a very easy life. 
Dere vas no goot in dot man she went 
along wit’.” 

‘How old iss your boy?” 

“Chonny, he’s twelf?’ und in de 
eight grade alretty.” 

“Vas you bachin’ it?” 

“No. We boards by my sister, Mrs. 
Siegel, dat iss. But her house iss 
bretty small, und de kids iss all under- 
foot. I t’ought I’d like to lif in mine 
own house a spell, mebbe. I got a 
place, you know ?” 

“You owns it?” 

“Ja wohl! It iss rented, but de 
renter he’s movin’ out first of Septem- 
ber. Mebbe we move in, huh?” 

The brown eyes twinkled merrily at 
the blue eyes—which were still half 
closed as Mona looked judicially down 
the garden path. Mona was not ready 
yet for coquetry. 


Drawing the Color Line 


By Cornelia A. P. Comer 
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““Vell—I_ see,” she said, slowly. “You say Mr. 
Neihardt sent you to see me?” 

“Yah! Mr. Neihardt he says you’re a goot, steddy 
vooman und you’d like a goot home und a steddy man 
like me.” 

““My broder he worked for Mr. Neihardt ven we 
comes here six year ago. He got hurt in de saw- 
mill und Mr. Neihardt he pay for doctorin’ him. 
Mebbe vat he says—goes.” 

Gottlieb slipped his arm gently around the square 
waist. 

““Goot vork!” he cried, cheerfully. Mona looked 
down at the arm consentingly if not with enthusiasm. 
There was something about this man one could like 
and trust—a genial, homelike quality that would make 
one glad to see him coming in the door of a cold win- 
ter’s night. There was something pleasant and re- 
assuring in his proximity, in his square-built, stocky 
figure, in his ruddy cheeks and twinkling eyes. He 
radiated an atmosphere of home and good cheer. Se- 
cretly Mona thought his “first” had been a fool. 
Aloud she said, sedately: 

“ Mebbe we get along bretty goot; ain’t it?” 

Gottlieb squeezed her hand, but Mona’s thoughts 
had already wandered away from the sentimental 
side of this wooing. Marriage is such a serious mat- 
ter and there are so many other considerations than 
those of sentiment to be debated by the wise. 

“You say you owns a place? Vere iss dat?” 

“You know de common down to de sout’ end of 
town? My place iss one block east, brown house und 
yella trimmin’s. Story und a half high, und two 
lots. We can haf a fine garden dere.” 

The thought of the garden made a strong appeal, 
for Mona had been born and bred close to the soil and 
blindly loved it, but her eyebrows contracted a little 
at the notion of the yellow trimmings. Mona hated 
red and yellow things with an almost vicious hatred. 
To her mind flowers ought always to be pink or blue 
or white, and she liked best gray houses with white 
trimmings. It was such a one she had seen in her 
dreams. The prospect down the garden walk before 
her pleased her to the very soul—the gay, yet soft, 
harmonized colors of the flowers, the subdued back- 
ground of the gray-shingled barn and the palings— 
it all stood for something that she needed and that 
satisfied her she scarcely knew how. And she knew 
that it rubbed her the wrong way to hear of a brown 
house with yellow trimmings. 





Gottlieb slipped his arm gently around the square waist. ‘“Goot vork!” he cried 
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Gottlieb rambled on, 
unconscious of her 
change of mood: 

“TI got sunflowers 
planted up de valk to 
de side door, und ’stur- 
tiums up de valk to de 
front door. I got ’stur- 
tiums all over de front 
of de house, und in de 
back yard I got more 
sunflowers. De seeds 
iss goot for chickens, 
und I likes to see de flowers growing dere.” 

Mona was frowning portentously. “I don’t like sun- 
flowers,” she said, heavily. “ Yella t’ings—dey gets 
in on me someways. I always t’ought I’d have a gray 
house wit’ white trimmin’s und flowers like dose.” 
She pointed to the plantation of hollyhocks nodding 
alluringly against the fence. The hollyhocks smiled 
back at her reassuringly. 

“Like dose!’ Gottlieb’s voice was full of surprise 
and distaste. “‘No snap to ’em,” he said, disconso- 
lately. “Dere’s a lot of go to ’sturtiums und sun- 
flowers—und yella flowers dey look so goot by de 
brown house.” 

* Brown’s a kinda dark color for a house,” said 
Mona. 

Gottlieb paused a moment to reflect. It was true 
that he did like the strong and vivid colors, and that 
sunflowers and nasturtiums were the flowers he most 
wanted about his dwelling. Still, if the inside of the 
house were neat and clean, the food well cooked, and 
the housewife no sloven, a man could be comfortable in 
a house of any color. Gray and white and blue and 
pink were feeble, wishy-washy shades, but still—was 
it too much of a concession to say, “ Well, paint it 
green or paint it gray, and plant what you like, for 
all of me, so you come and live in it.” 

Perhaps he would have said it if he had not sud- 
denly remembered something. 

“ Chonny—my boy—he planted de sunflowers. He 
likes dem, too. A great gardener Chonny vill be in a 
year or two.” 

Mona remained weightily silent. Her brows drew 
closer together and her lower lip was thrust out a 
trifle. As Gottlieb looked up into her face he perceived 
this, and the masculine spirit in him was aroused. 
What nonsense! And if one began by humoring a 
woman, one might go on at that gait 
forever. 

No, the way to do was to make 
.women understand at the beginning how 
things must be. Then there was no diffi- 
culty afterward. Oh, everyching would 
be all right if a man knew how to man- 
age these women! 

“My house iss brown,” he said, 
firmly, “ und brown it iss to be. Brown 
—wit’ yella trimmin’.” 

Mona thought long and steadily in 
her turn. A house of her very own— 
could she not forget its color when she 
was inside? Even Gottlieb would 
hardly insist on yellow paint and paper 
in all the rooms. Her tastes might 
surely have sway there. And a garden— 
a whole lot for a garden! As for Gott- 
lieb himself, he was an all-right man 
or Mr. Neihardt, whom she trusted, 
would never have sent him to her. If 
only he were not so obstinate! If only 
there were some way of managing these 
men! Mona hesitated. 

Down at the end of the garden the 
tall hollyhocks lifted their. graceful 
spires and nodded at her with a know- 
ing look, a look of irresistible distinc- 
tion and appeal. She thought of the 
many nights she had sat there alone and 
watched them, and their beauty had 
somehow rested her. After all, why 
should a man have everything his own 
way? She had three hundred dollars 
in the bank. She could be independent 
too. What was the use of a house if it 
wasn’t the house you had always longed 
for? 

“My house iss gray,” said Mona, 
firmly. “Gray wit’ white trimmin’. 
Or else I don’t haf no house.” 

Gottlieb got up slowly, regretfully. 
The twinkle had gone out of his brown 
eyes. ‘They were slightly perplexed. 
After all, it was not always easy— 
managing these women! 

“Vell, I guess den I mus’ be goin’. 
Goot night, Mona Leissler.” 

“ Goot night, Gottlieb Ruppert.” 

He went around the corner of the 
house as quietly as he had come. So 
Opportunity passes when it is done with 
u 
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The sun dropped below the horizon. 
The garden was melting into indistin- 
guishable dusk. Mona sat wondering— 
wondering. It was not every day that 
a good man and a thrifty, with a home- 
like twinkle in his eyes, came around 
the corner of the house seeking a wife 
and offering a home. 





'9°8 When she rose at last with a sigh, © 


it-was to saunter down the path toward 
the dimly nodding hollyhocks. 
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Greeting citizens of Wolsey, South Dakota 








Copyright, 1908, by Underwood & Unde-wood 


Leaving his car at Mitchell, South Dakota 


Copyright, 1908, by Underwood & Underwood 


A rear-platform speech at Vinton, Iowa 





Protecting New York’s Lake Fish 


A REPLY TO THE ARTICLE, “FISH PIRATES OF THE NEW YORK LAKES,” 
BY BARTON W. CURRIE, PRESENTING THE OTHER SIDE OF THE’ STORY 






REESE. GON an article in HaRPER’s WEEKLY of 
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ie peat has become a tolerated evil, and 
BL i Xo that practically every night during 
as i] Keo) the summer months wagon-loads of 
SAC, ELV fish are shipped to the city markets. 
ZX <= If there was a single truth in that 
statement, then why was it that the 






SEER 
Anglers’ Club, with a membership of eleven hundred, 
“all enthusiastic and true to the cause of protection,” 
located on the south shore of Oneida Lake, at South 
Bay, bought fish that was shipped from Booth and 
Company, as did the hotels at the resorts along its 
shores, when Oneida Lake pike would have been 
preferable? I will give the writer an opportunity to 
do something for charity. I will give to a charitable 
institution fifty dollars if he will produce evidence 
that fish piracy is tolerated on Oneida Lake, or evi- 
dence that wagon-loads of fish caught illegally were 
shipped to any city market while he was at Constantia 
the last two weeks of July. 

One point of interest to the public in my answer 
is the size of Oneida Lake (where Mr. Currie says 
that piracy seems most rampant). It covers 57,000 
acres, is fifty-nine feet in the deepest place, the average 
depth is twenty-one feet, and it is practically all net- 
ting ground. It is considered one of the greatest 
breeding lakes in the State of New York, and, safe 
to say, in the United States. From 1895 to 1907 
there was taken from Oneida Lake, as records at the 
office in Albany will show, $33,829.25 worth of trap- 
nets and seines by myself and other protectors and 
assistants (this does not include the thousands of 
dollars’ worth taken by other State protectors and 
specials with their assistants, and by individuals 
when I was not present); $4125 worth of trap-nets 
was taken from Chittenango Creek (this stream should 
be called a river, owing to its width and depth), one of 
the lake’s principal tributaries and spawning-grounds. 
It has beerf estimated that each year from eighty to 
ene hundred tons of pike were taken by pirates from 
that one tributary alone, until four years ago, when, 
the State being assisted by the Anglers’ Association 
of Onondaga County, the pike obtained their liberty 
to spawn at their will, with no danger of molestation 
from the fish pirates. It would be unreasonable to be- 
lieve that fish piracy could be carried on except in a 
minor way on Oneida Lake under the new system, with 
protectors constantly on the grounds, assisted by the 
Onondaga County Anglers’ Association, which consists 
of over 2700 members, within eleven and one-half 
miles of Lower South Bay; the Bird and Anglers’ 
Association of Oneida, with a large membership with- 
in a few miles of the head of Lake, Upper South Bay; 
the Feather, Fin, and Fur Club at Cleveland, New 
York, organized last winter with a charter member- 
ship of 218; with two other associations with good- 
sized membership at Bernhards Bay and Constantia 
along the north shore of Oneida Lake. 


By Spencer Hawn 


Acting Assistant Chief Protector, Oneida Lake District 


Mr. Currie informs the public that in the villages 
of North Bay, Bernhards, Cleveland, Constantia, and 


Brewerton, a group of little towns that stretch about 


the shores of Lake Oneida, you hear and see much of 
the ways that are dark and the wiles that are cunning 
of the fish pirates. That statement will pass with 
others a8 untrue. Cleveland has always been true to 
the cause of protection, Constantia for many years 
the same, and Bernhards has fallen in line. 

Mr. Currie had no conversation with an officer of the 
Scriba Creek Hatchery last July as he writes. Mr. 
George Scriba is the only officer of that institution, 
and neither he nor any one else connected with the 
hatchery informed Mr. Currie that he planted forty 
million pike fry last spring in Oneida Lake, but could 
not keep pace with the pirates. 

I am offering Barton W. Currie, the author, fifty 
dollars (also to be devoted to charity), if he will 
produce evidence to back up his statement of having 
seen a State protector (as he writes) shake till his 
teeth rattled at the suggestion of following two 
pirates, or evidence of having been in the presence of 
a State protector who neglected to attempt to appre- 
hend any violator, by night or day. 

He claims to have had a story related to him by a 
venerable but still virile citizen of Constantia who 
has fished in the waters of Oneida Lake for sixty 
years. I assume to know the old gentleman who has 
been dubbed a Rube. He is an educated man, a repu- 
table, law-abiding citizen, a man who is responsible for 
his sayings, and one who never gave the discreditable 
story as claimed to have been related to Mr. Currie. 

Mr. Currie was two weeks to a day at Constantia, 
yet he claims to have spent weeks at a time fishing, 
sailing, and rowing about Oneida Lake, but never once 
saw a warden (J assume that he means game-pro- 
tector) from any of the villages searching for nets. 

From July 22 to July 25 inclusive, as the reports at 
Albany will show, I, with Protectors William Weston, 
J. D. Black, Assistant James Dickson, and the State 
launch dragged sixty-five miles of net grounds, cover- 
ing the following parts of Oneida Lake: the mouth of 
Oneida River, Big Bay, Toad Harbor, Muskrat Bay, 
and the deep water in the centre of the Lake at the 
west end, Fishers and Bilingtons bays, the deep water 
cut from the bays, around Kel Island, Big Grass Bar, 
the centre of the lake, around Pancake and Long 
islands (where Mr. Currie claimed so many nets were 
lying), around One Tree, Frenchmans and Dunhams 
islands, Graves Bay, and around Daymans Point, 
starting from Constantia each morning and returning 
at night. On these same dates Protectors Piersall, 


Willis, and McCuen were dragging as many miles on* 


other parts of the lake. On July 27 and 28 I, with 
Protectors Piersall and Willis, and Specials McCuen 
and Black with the State launch, dragged twenty-five 
miles and covered the principal net grounds from 
Constantia to Sylvan Beach, also starting from 
Constantia. 

As for Mr. Currie’s statement that Central Square, 
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a village on the line of the Ontario and Western Rail- 
road several miles above the lake, is a distributing 
point for nets, that is also false. Mr. George Elliot, 
of Central Square, bought goods that were damaged 
in a railroad wreck, and among other things were 
boxes and barrels of 12-inch and 14-inch gill-netting 
billed for Canada, that had been used in the St. John’s 
River and along the coast of Florida, to be used for 
sturgeon on the Great Lakes. It was later sold back 
to the former owner and shipped to Canada, its place 
of destination. 

Mr. Currie’s. published article is cause for giving to 
the public a comparison of conditions in the year 1895 
and following. Then conditions were bad, fish pirates 
and poachers abounded everywhere, along the shores of 
our lakes, rivers, and streams, in the forests and 
fields, and there were but thirty-five protectors for the 
great State of New York, which would make a small 
police force for an ordinary city. Pirates and poachers 
harbored the mistaken idea that the game laws were 
unconstitutional, and they were resolved to fight to 
maintain their right of a livelihood and to protect 
their properties—meaning traps and fyke nets and 
other illegal devices. We protectors in the Oneida 
Lake district have had the experience of fighting the 
fish pirates for supremacy. The abundance of fish 
that inhabit that great inland water (Mr. Currie 
admits that in the winter pike are taken through the 
ice at the rate of seventy-five to the hundred pounds 
a day to each man), and the success in the summer 
time of the many anglers with their well-filled baskets, 
tell the tale of our success. The unusually hot season 
and the condition of the lake’s water have all to do with 
the habits of the fish and their appetites, especially 
during the months of July and August. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that under Chief Burnham’s new 
system of protection the conditions are the best in 
twenty years, which any truthful angler will acknowl- 
edge, and there have been no complaints from the 
Oneida Lake district. 


A POSTSCRIPT BY BARTON W. CURRIE 


The information upon which I based my article 
“Fish Pirates of the New York lakes,” was obtained 
in the course: of several visits, within the past four 
years, to Constantia and other towns on the shore of 
Lake Oneida. Many of the persons who informed me 
of the conditions of game protection were members of 
the Anglers’ Club and other organizations mentioned 
by Inspector Hawn. The man I saw~at the Scriba 
Creek Hatchery was an old employee who was in charge 
of the hatchery at the time I visited it. It was upon 
his request that I did not publish his name. I be- 
lieved at the time I wrote the article that the facts 
were as stated, and do still believe that game protec- 
tion in Oneida Lake is wofully lax in its methods of 
checking fish pirates—Barton W. CURRIE. 





































































MINNESOTA-THE LAND OF PROMISE 


By John Kimberly Mumford 


PART Il 

















The Minnesota Experimental Station which has revolutionized the science of farming in that State 


N a sightly rise adjoining the 
State Fair grounds and about equi- 


Agricul- 
The massive and 
thrust up from 
their heavy setting of foliage, look 
Bi out upon the surrounding country 
with a distinctly collegiate air, but 
there is something contradictory about it all, and 
hardly academic, for some of these buildings, so im- 
pressive at a distance, are barns with their turret- 
like addition of silos, others are live-stock buildings 
where experimentation in feeding, doctoring, and 
butchering of beasts and curing of all kinds of meats 
is taught scientifically by men with handles to their 
names. 

There is a tree-enclosed football field on the campus 
—a good field, too—but it is lost in importance when 
compared with other things of a serious and agricul- 
tural nature. Physical culture and -outdoor sports 
are looked after, and play their part in the curricu- 
lum, but their purpose is more to keep the student 
supple and good-natured and light of heart than to 
cultivate his muscle, for the graduate from the Minne- 
sota farm will usually pass with a very high grade 
in the matter of brawn and endurance. 

In the great paddocks and scattered over the shining 
fields, which stretch out on every hand, are herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep, chickens and hogs of every 
breed. Here and there, away almost to the horizon, 
are experimental fields in which are growing or from 
which have been harvested every manner of farm 
produce. In other directions are masses of trees, 
where grows every arboreal form that is known to 
flourish in the State. Here are floral gardens, there 
experimental kitchen-gardens, which supply the re- 
fectory as well as impart knowledge; yonder are plots 
for the selection and breeding of grains, and again, 





toward the horizon, vineyards of grapes and orchards 
of divers fruits. 

These are not merely adornments, nor essays in 
landscape gardening. They are at once the class- 
rooms and the paraphernalia of collegiate instruc- 
tion, but all the same the Minnesota Agricultural Col- 
lege is a beautiful place for anybody to look at. It 
would be strange indeed if in such surroundings the 
essential lessons of the desirability of rural life and 
work could not be inculeated. Its grounds are laid 
out with rare skill and with a fine artistic concept, 
its buildings are extremely homelike and architectur- 
ally admirable. If the farm boy, brought from far- 
away prairie acres, cannot be impressed here with 
the possibilities of the agricultural life, he is past 
hope of redemption and might first as well as last 
betake himself to the city and attain wealth and glory 
as an iceman. 

Agricultural colleges generally had their begin- 
nings in the bill introduced by Senator Morrill of 
Vermont, in 1862, which some time later was enacted 
into law, providing that lands be set aside by the gov- 
ernment as they had been for the construction of the 
Pacific railroads, from the proceeds of the sale of 
which schools should be established for agricultural 
instruction. It is interesting to note that in this 
same year, when most of the white menfolk were 
away on Southern battle-fields, the Sioux Indians of 
the State of Minnesota uprose and massacred some 
eight hundred of the frontier settlers, and in the, 
white man’s reprisal thirty-eight of the leaders were 
hanged on a single scaffold in the town of Mankato. 
So it may readily be believed farming at that time 
had not been reduced to pedagogic form, and little 
was done in any of the States for years, except to 
provide a few lectures on bucolic subjects, for the 
purpose of hanging on to the appropriation. When at 
last President Farwell organized a real course of in- 
struction, according to the lights of the time, it 
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169 wheat, which is grown over 500,000 acres, and yields thirty-one bushels to an acre 
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was impossible to secure any student to pursue it, 
even by dint of bribery, which the worthy praeses in- 
dustriously tried. 

Book farming was scouted and ridiculed by every 
old-fashioned or “ practical” farmer, as it is in the 
“*way back” districts in many States even to this 
day. If a boy wanted to be a lawyer or a doctor, or 
even a parson, there was some excuse for his wasting 
time in studying books, but ‘“ farmin’” was.“ farm- 
in’,’ and it wasn’t to be learned in a school. Times 
have changed since then. The teachers themselves 
have learned something. Many secrets have been un- 
locked regarding the chemistry of soils as determin- 
ing their treatment and the crops they will grow, the 
scientific crossing of breeds of plants, as well as ani- 
mals, the improvement of seeds by the selection of 
exemplary single heads from a plot where each straw 
is numbered, over a period of ten or a dozen years. 
One such process as this added twelve and a half 
per cent. to the hard dollars in the pockets of the 
farmers who planted one such variety produced in the 
Minnesota station. Spraying with mysterious college 
concoctions eliminated the insects from the orchards 
and doubled the value of apples in the fruit market. 

These were tangible things. For a long time the 
farmer, even at that, clung to the belief that it was 
simply a matter of luck, but gradually they were 
forced to the concession that there might be some- 
thing in book farming after all. The Minnesota 
farmers ceased to scoff, but for a long time main- 
tained an attitude of hostile doubt, until at last the 
farm bulletins began to be kept on the same shelf as 
the family Bible in the outland farmhouses. But 
it was a long, hard struggle. 

To-day the agricultural college is the pet institu- 
tion of the State. When it wanted a quarter of a 
million last year to erect a new main building, the 
money was forthcoming from the public coffers with- 
out a murmur. And that is not the most significant 
phase of the change in attitude either. Cyrus Pettin- 
gill himself is sitting at the feet of Gamaliel. He is 
a convert now, to the bottom of his heart. The new 
ways of farming, of feeding stock, of cultivating 
crops, have after many years made their advantage 
apparent to the farmer of the old school. He has 
hecome hungry for the new learning, and therefore 
the college has installed a short course for his benefit. 
During January and February, gray-bearded old chaps 
from all parts of the State come in to town with their 
wives, take rooms in the neighborhood of the college 
buildings, and put in the fortnight in the barns and 
laboratories learning to do every-day things better 
than they ever did before. Here is work that leaves 
its mark on every season’s crop and spreads abroad 
in the State, through these patriarchal converts, the 
gospel of modern farming. 

The first college farm, near to the city, was a rather 
worthless piece of land from an agricultural stand- 
point, but in time grew to large value as the popula- 
tion increased. It was bought for $8500, and in 1882 
was sold for $150,000. The original two hundred and 
fifty-seven acres of the present experimental farm 
was bought for $59,200, and upon it were built a farm- 
house, main barns, home building, and economics 
building. These were constructed with moneys re- 
ceived from insurance on the first college structure, 
which was burned. From subsequent legislative ap- 
propriations there have since been built Pendergast 
Hall, a dormitory, the dairy hall, drill hall, black- 
smith shop, poultry houses, sheep barn, dining-hall, 
power-house, girls’ building, horticultural building, 
meat house, veterinary building, boys’ dormitory, 
farm-machinery building, live-stock building, hog barn, 
and in 1907 the main building, which comprises the 
administrative offices, entomological department and 
museum, together with the department of domestic 
arts. Altogether these structures cost about three- 
quarters of a million. Last year also a hundred and 
fifty acres of land were added, at a cost of $96,000. 
So, it will be seen that the plant which the State of 
Minnesota maintains in the hope of keeping its farm 
boys enthusiastic about farming, and training them 
to become good farmers and a profit to the common- 
wealth, has cost it some money. 

It became apparent, after the equipment was com- 
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Crop nursery where grains are bred, sélected, and tested. This nursery contains over 300,000 individual plants 


plete, the faculty selected, and the mechanism in 
operation, that the collegiate phase of the work was 
not going to serve Minnesota’s purpose. The State, 
in this regard, was much like the industrial and rail- 
road corporations of which I have been writing. It 
was the boy that they were after. ‘They found that 
when a boy went through high school, if he aspired 
to further education, his tendency was toward aca- 
demic subjects, and he went to swell the already great 
multitude that fills the schools of law and medicine. 
There were few students who deliberately went to the 
Agricultural College. 

What the State wanted was to make the farm boy— 
and the farm girl as well—look on farming as the 
high-class business it is, and not merely a repellent 
drudgery. It was plain they must begin farther back. 
They solved this difficulty by establishing an agricul- 
tural high school, so to speak, a preparatory course 
which should take the boy from the seventh or eighth 
grade of the country school, teach him general 
branches and things: which, at the same time, should 
lead directly into the Agricultural College as the 
high school leads to Latin and Greek, to law and 
medicine. They made this opportunity widely avail- 
able by establishing courses which might spread over 
three years or be confined to six months. There were 
special lines of instruction in the use of traction 
engines, for example, in poultry and in numberless 
farm specialties, but the principal thing was to in- 
spire the pupil with an idea of the bigness and im- 
portance of the work. 

The lecturers told him of the spread of agricultural 
science throughout the world, of the things that were 
being done in France and Germany, of how Japan, 
most progressive of nations, was dotting its small 
island with agricultural schools. China had just 
established an agricultural college on American lines 
and, most interesting of all, had chosen as chief 
agents two Minnesota farm boys, graduates of this 
very institution. Professor Hays, who for sixteen 
years had been pupil and instructor here, and who 
himself owns a Minnesota farm, had gone to Wash- 
ington to be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
These things were appealing, and the wisdom of this 
new development has been revealed in the avidity with 
which farmers’ sons from all over the State have 
seized upon this opportunity for an education broad 
and yet specific, admirable but inexpensive. Last 
year there were only one hundred and sixteen pupils 
in the college all told, while nearly six hundred boys 
and girls attended the school. 

For a time after this school was established city 
people who had incorrigible offspring sought to dis- 
pose of them here. When Willie got so bad that they 
no longer cared what became of him, it seemed a 
righteous idea to make him into a farmer, buy him a 
piece of land in the back country, away from tempta- 
tion, and trust in God for the rest. There was politi- 
eal influence back of some of these efforts, and it 
required considerable strenuosity on the part of the 
Dean and his faculty to convince insistent fathers that 
this was not the State reformatory. 

To guard against such misuse, a condition was im- 
posed upon admission, that every boy applying for 
instruction should have had at least six months of 
actual farm work and experience. The result is ap- 
parent. The agricultural school gets now the real 
thing in the way of pupils, the boy and girl that it 
was originally after. They are fresh from the farm, 
brown with the sun, hard of head and of biceps. 
Many of them are second generation from immigrant 
fathers and mothers. Probably twenty per cent. are 
Swedes. In many cases their crudity is extreme, 
their awkwardness more than _ noticeable, their 
knowledge of the amenities of life almost nil. To 
overcome this, calisthenics and military drill go a 
long way. Social gatherings in the school parlors, 
assistance in serving at table and doing it decently, 
and divers other things are demanded with the sole 
view of turning gawky, raw, and skittish youths into 
men of affable presence, who shall not collide with 


the furniture in a modern habitation. There are de- 
bating societies and compulsory elocution, which con- 
tribute further to the same end. It is interesting to 
see the fine presence and affability produced here in 
young fellows who, but a little while ago, had hair 
full of hayseed, and whose feet and hands were to 
them a perpetual source of woe and embarrassment. 

It is likely that seven-tenths of these raw scholars 
have never been surrounded by as much of elegance, 
decoration, and refined social atmosphere as they en- 
counter here, but American adaptability works 
wonders. 

The coeducational feature, the wisdom of which is 
so often disputed, finds here its logical field of benefit. 
What the parental State has in mind is the Biblical 
truth that it is not good for man, to be alone, and 
that for the farmer’s son there is no such fit consort 
as the farmer’s daughter. It teaches the girl, there- 
fore, the same science of farming that the boy learns, 
with a view to interest her in the work of her future 
husband and the environment in which her lot is 
most likely to be cast. She studies agriculture, soils, 
and fertilizers, stock-judging, poultry, plant propaga- 
tion, grains, and machinery—every agricultural thing 
that the boy does, save that when he goes into the 
blacksmith shop to learn to shoe his own horses, she 
takes to the cooking-school, household economics, 
floriculture, and the mysterious realm where people 
learn to make their own shirt-waists. 

At no stage of this education is the practical appli- 
cation lost sight of. On Commencement day, when the 
proud boy graduates of ordinary high schools deliver 
orations on William Pitt or the French Revolution, 
and the young ladies read erudite and pink-ribboned 
essays on Theocritus or the Italian Renaissance, the 
boys in this Minnesota Agricultural School make ex- 
position on the platform, before twelve or fifteen spec- 
tators, of the mechanism and operation of a gasoline 
engine; they shoe a horse; they perform and ex- 
pound the mystic properties incident to the hybridiza- 





tion of wheat. The girl, for example, makes bread, 
going through all the steps until the brown and 
savory loaf is removed from the gasoline oven which 
is set up on the stage. Every girl on this glorious 
day appears in a gown which is her own handiwork 
from first to last, and she goes away to her farm 
home with a broader idea of its possibilities, its 
beautification, and an understanding that “the mis 
sion on earth” of the farmer’s wife is not the mean 
and monotonous thing that she once thought it 
to be. 

An impressive feature, to the casual visitor, looking 
over this immense institution, is the evidence afforded 
by the rooms in the dormitories of the students’ 
mental trend. They are first-class college rooms, with 
something of genuine university atmosphere, but in 
place of the football flags, embroidered sofa pillows, 
soubrettes’ photographs, and multicolored bits of ath- 
letic uniform, I found a predominance, by way of 
ornament, of pictures of prize bulls and hogs and mut- 
tons. In one room the tenant, possessed evidently 
of a clear technical idea of decoration, had neverthe- 


‘ less made up the frieze of his apartment from a pro- 


gressive series of short horns that had won the blue 
ribbon in fairs and cattle shows throughout the 
country. a 

It is unnecessary and probably would be unavailing 
to try to detail the course of instruction in this 
extraordinary school, but an outline of it will serve to 
show how general cultivation is blended with the 
practical training that tends to make the better 
farmer or farmer’s wife. In the beginning a great 
deal of attention is paid to agricultural botany, which 
is the basis of all field knowledge and crop production. 
Farm mathematics are a specialty, for one of the 
most fertile causes of farm failure has been that the 
farmer kept no adequate books and had no means of 
knowing at any time the exact state of his business. 
Blacksmithing and cooking, carpentry and _ calis- 
thenics, military drill and sewing, agriculture and 
social culture, planning of farm buildings, laundering, 
and farm accounts—these make up the first year’s 
work, together with a great deal of practical instruc- 
tion in fields and barns. Here, also, comparative 
physiology and the study of breeds of animals are 
begun. 

In the second year, the scholar goes into a careful 
study of English, of agricultural physics, dairy 
chemistry and dairy husbandry, taught by lectures 
and practice, more of farm accounts, more of house- 
hold art, field crops, cooking, sewing, and home man- 
agement. In the third year, agricultural chemistry 
and forestry are prosecuted, entomology and zoology 
are taken up, algebra and chicken-raising, the hand- 


ling of grain and machinery, veterinary science, 
civics, geometry, plant propagation, dressing and 
curing of meats, stock-judging, feeding, soils and 
fertilizers, domestic chemistry, and the advanced 


phases of household practice and economy. 

Every morning at eleven o’clock there is a gathering 
in the college assembly room or chapel, in the main 
building, where every day, or at least on a great num- 
ber of days, some man of note in the world’s work 
talks to the scholars of things either near to or 
remote from their labors, but all tending to broaden 
their range of vision. The dining-hall, with its 
spacious kitchens and immense refectory, is in a build- 
ing by itself. Here the eleven hundred students of 
the school and college meet at meal time, making up 
their tables to suit themselves. 

All through the school year, and in connection with 
every one of the practical subjects above mentioned, 
there is continual demonstration in actual work. The 
barns, the cattle yards, the hog pens, drainage plant, 
and the carefully plotted fields, the blacksmith shops, 
infirmaries where sick animals are sequestrated, dairy 
barns where the milk and butter and cheese for the 
table are produced, where the cattle are fed in such 
manner as to produce to the highest degree the 
butcher shop, where every boy is compelled to kill and 
cut up an animal, and learn to judge the fitness of ani- 
mals for killing; the forestry sections, where the 
growth, habits, and insect dangers of every tree are 

(Continued on page 30.) 

















An experiment with bees at a Minnesota agricultural fair. 


By staying in a cage with a 


swarm for thirty minutes these people proved that bees do not sting when properly handled 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK.—x. 


THEY BOTH WIN AND LOSE, AND SAMMY GAINS 
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Varieties of Sporting Life 


A PHANTOM GAME OF BASEBALL 

















The electric scoreboard, which showed every 
play in a game one thousand miles away 


Grounds, in New York City, on the afternoon of 
October 4, would have stood amazed at the sounds 
which greeted his ears from within the baseball park. 
“He can’t hit it!” “Strike him out!” ‘“ That’s 
the way, Brown!” 
Could it be possible that a game of ball was being 


A NY one happening to be in the vicinity of the Polo 


played on Sunday, and that the Giants were again 
struggling in one of the final pennant-deciding con- 
tests? Not at all. The cheering arose from thirty- 
five hundred “fans” who were intently watching the 
reproduction on two electric scoreboards of a game of 
baseball which was occurring one thousand miles away. 

In Chicago, the Pirates and the Cubs were fighting 
out their last game of the season of 1908, and on the 
result of this game depended New York’s champion- 
ship aspirations. If Chicago won, the Giants would 
still have a chance for the flag, and hence arase the 
encouraging cheers for Brown, the Cub’s pitcher. 

Facing the grand stand in the Polo Grounds were 
two scoreboards which, by an electrical mechanism, indi- 
cated the progress of the Chicago game. In the centre 
of the board a diamond was outlined, and the positions 
of the players were marked in the field. The names of 
the officiating umpires were given, and the batting 
orders of the opposing teams. Strikes, balls, the num- 
ber out, the runs scored, and the innings played could 
be discerned at a glance. By the name of each player 
in the batting list was an incandescent light, which 
came on as any particular man went to the bat, and 
the position of the ball was likewise indicated. 

For example, let Thomas, of Pittsburg, be the batter. 
The light appears opposite his name and also at the 
plate. Another light shows that pitcher Brown has 
the ball and, a moment later, by a similar flash, the 
catcher receives the ball. On the next delivery the 
ball is knocked foul, and a blue flash on the right foul 
line gives us the direction taken by the sphere. Now, 
lights appearing in centre field and at first base tell us 
that Thomas ‘has made a single to centre and is safe 
at first base. If that had been a fly ball and had 
been caught, a single light in centre field would have 
told the story. A runner’s position on the bases is 
easily indicated by flashes which denote his progress. 

By means of these small, twinkling bulbs the various 
plays of that important game were followed with 
little difficulty, and bursts of cheering attended the 
scoring of each of Chicago’s runs. 

















The crowds in the grand stand watching the scoreboard, and applauding as enthusiastically 


as if the players were before them in the flesh. 


Every play was followed intently 






ARCTIC BEAR-HUNTING 

















Catching a swimming cub with a lasso 


regions as a ground for sport; yet these provide 

a great natural game supply where bears and 
other animals can be obtained in large numbers and 
great variety. An expedition to the arctic is no more 
expensive than to the almost inaccessible regions to 
which the enterprising sportsman penetrates in Africa 
and elsewhere. : 

In Germany polar expeditions have become fashion- 
able. M. de Gisbert, of Hamburg, organizes hunting 
trips to the north annually. The writer, who took part 
in the most recent, left Drontheim on July 2, by the 
Lofoten, a solid Norwegian steamer 160 feet long and 
very well equipped. The ship carried ten hunters, 
eight of whom were Germans, and there were taxi- 
dermists for the preservation of the trophies, as well 
as a doctor. The polar regions were reached on July 
8, ~—_ sixteen days later, the vessel was anchored off 
Bear Island. At the mast-head of the ship was a look- 
out, furnished with a powerful telescope, and able to 
distinguish a bear, under ordinary weather, at a 
distance of more than three miles. This left a good 
margin of time in which to observe the beast and to 
prepare the plan of attack. 

Bear-hunting is not a dangerous sport. Despite its 
ferocity, the big beast does not know how to defend 
itself against man, whom it despises, and either ignores 
or looks upon as a seal. The dangers to which a 
hunter is exposed come less from the quarry than 
from the surroundings. It is especially dangerous 
when the ice breaks under your steps; and the thick 
snow that covers it often conceals crevasses. 

At times the fog comes on with surprising rapidity, 
and hunters who cannot regain their vessel in time are 
liable to be lost. Then the only thing to do is to sit 
down and wait till the weather clears. A very thick 
fog kept us prisoners—on board, luckily—for six days. 
It was very near the southern end of Franz-Josef Land, 
at a latitude of eighty degrees, that we were once 
caught in a fog. There was nothing to do but to sit 
down and wait for it to lift. We saw the gulls swoop- 
ing all round us and flying in the direction of the 
land, but were unable to move until the termination 
of our imprisonment, which lasted several hours. 
When the fog lifted, the scene was superb—the sun 
shining over an expanse of fantastic snow-hummocks, 
interspersed by stretches of ink-black water. 

At the end of two weeks we had killed twenty bears, 
in addition to a cub, six months old, which we ecap- 
tured alive. There also fell to us thirty-one seals, 
two blue foxes, and twenty-one varieties of arctic 
birds. 

The cub was captured in a curious manner, being 
lassoed while swimming in the sea, as shown in the 
photograph. 


| [ ‘regions. have hitherto overlooked the arctic 





MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY IN LONDON 
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The Rev. J. H. Boudier, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Islington, London, 
umpiring in a wrestling bout between boys of his district club 


Boxing is a very popular exercise in the London settlements. 
The Vicar may be seen standing behind the contestants 






































































THE INTERESTING DETAILS OF THE RAILROAD REPORTS 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


to railroad affairs during the past 
)) year, not only in financial circles, 
but in political discussion, one natu- 
Y, rally expects to find in the “ general 
remarks” of the annual reparts 
some comment upon the salient 
features of the railroad problem. It 
is to be supposed that stockholders 
hear formally from railroad men on 





would be glad to 
the questions involved. The annual reports so far pub- 
lished have been rather surprisingly free from discus- 
sion of such questions as hostile legislation against 
the railroads, the demand for higher freight rates, etc., 
and for the most part have been confined to a mere 
presentation of facts of financial and operating re- 


sults. Of course, this is the main function of an 
annual report; but under the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the past fiscal year, the railroad president 
might be pardoned for imparting somewhat fuller in- 
formation or expressing opinions regarding matters 
which to stockholders are of deep concern. 

There is another side to this question consisting of 
doubt as to the wisdom of a number of individuals 
stating their opinions upon matters that are very 
largely controversial. This doubt is made the stronger 
by the exceptional cases in which comment of any im- 
portance has been made. For example: Mr. L. E. John- 
son, President of the Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany, explains a reduction in the dividend on the com- 
pany’s common stock on the ground of a shrinkage 
in revenues resulting from the financial and industrial 
revulsion, which, he says, was largely brought about 
by hasty and ill-considered State and national legisla- 
tion that adversely affected the revenues and credit 
of the railroads. Probably this opinion as to one of 
the chief causes of last year’s panic is more widely 
entertained among railroad men than they publicly 
state. The opinion has some merit; but hostile state 
and national] legislation can properly be regarded only 
as contributory to, rather than originally causative of, 
the financial disturbance. 

Mr. Baer of the Reading makes a passing reference 
to the litigation over the State of Pennsylvania’s two- 
cent passenger-fare law, and the losses which the com- 
pany suffers pending a decision as to the constitu- 
tionality of the law; and President Thomas of the 
Lehigh Valley makes some well-considered remarks 
concerning the tendency of recent legislation to trans- 
fer to commissions much of the authority over account- 
ing and operating methods hitherto exercised by rail- 
road executive officers. A few words as to the losses 
entailed by compulsory-rate reductions is all that Mr. 
Joline of the Missouri, Kansas, & Texas has to say 
of the fierce contest waged between the railroads and 
State authorities in the Southwest. Nearly all of the 
railroad presidents point out that decreased revenues 
result from financial disturbance and industrial de- 
pression. There is one matter concerning the relations 
of the railroads to the public that receives earnest 
attention, and that is the new accounting regulations 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The investor in railroad securities therefore, for the 
most part, must draw his own conclusions from the 
details of operation presented in the annual reports— 
a task rendered unusually perplexing by the chaotic 
and widely varying conditions in which the railroad 
accounts this year are found. A few of the reports, 
notably those of the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe, the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Lehigh Valley, and the Missouri, 
Kansas, & Texas, make some attempt to present 


their accounts in intelligible shape, for comparative 
purposes, by revising the figures of the preceding year 
to conform, so far as possible, to the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal 
year just closed. The managements of these com- 
panies deserve full credit for their laborious efforts to 
make their annual statements informing to stock- 
holders; for certainly such reports have greater statis- 
tical value than have those in which no attempt is 
made to show the workings and effects of the new 
accounting methods. 

On June 6, 1908, an outline was given on this page 
of the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with regard to the accounting methods that 
have been effective during the fiscal year ended on 
June 30 last. No study of a railroad annual report 
this year will have any value whatever if an adequate 
understanding of these new accounting methods is not 
obtained. Practically every railroad company which 
has so far published its report has complied with the 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
even if thereby comparisons with the figures of prev- 
ious years cannot be made, and its stockholders to an 
extent are left in confusion. It is not possible in the 
space allotted to this article to re-state those require- 
ments. All that can be said is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission required the separation of revenues 
from outside sources, from transportation revenues 
proper, a uniform statement of the item of taxes, a 
separation of “ traffic expenses ” from “ transportation 
expenses,” and the establishment of a monthly depre- 
ciation of equipment charge. 

It is the depreciation charge that creates most of 
the confusion. To illustrate the manner in which the 
depreciation charge has affected operating expenses, 
it may be said that while many companies succeeded 
in economizing, not only in conducting transportation 
expenses, but very materially in maintenance of ways 
and structures and maintenance of equipment, several 
of them show increases in total maintenance expenses. 
Thus, on the Chesapeake & Ohio, total maintenance ex- 
penses increased about $700,000 over the preceding 
year; but the company charged $857,316 to deprecia- 
tion, which was included in the maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses. Chesapeake & Ohio has not revised its 
figures for the preceding year for purposes of com- 
parison. Had such revision been made, it is fair to 
assume that maintenance expenditures would have 
shown a decrease approximating in amount the figures 
of the depreciation charge this year. The Lehigh 
Valley charged to depreciation $935,384, by which 
amount its maintenance of equipment expenditures 
could probably have been reduced had the depreciation 
charge not been instituted, because the company has 
been liberal in its maintenance and replacement ex- 
penditures in past years. 

There is some interesting discussion of this deprecia- 
tion charge in several of the reports. The most force- 
ful are those of President Thomas of Lehigh Valley, 
and President Delano of the Wabash. Both seriously 
object to the depreciation charge on good, if somewhat 
technical, grounds. The burden of their objection lies, 
as does that of many other railroad men who have 
not yet been heard from, in the fact that the deprecia- 
tion charge adds arbitrarily to a railroad’s expenses 
in a time of depression when the necessity for depre- 
ciation charges is not as great as it is in times of 
prosperity and heavy traffic. Moreover, it deprives a 
railroad management of the opportunity to charge de- 
preciation of equipment into revenues most heavily 
at times when the revenues are best able to sustain 
such charges. As a matter of fact, the Interstate 


Commerce Commission’s requirement in this respect 
is based upon the utterly wrong assumption that rail- 
road traffic is fairly stable year in and year out. 

The annual reports show that a considerable portion 
of the reduction in expenses that has been effected 
during the last seven or eight months of the fiscal 
year was accomplished in the items of maintenance 
of ways and structures and maintenance of equipment; 
but in this connection it is desirable to keep in mind 
that increased efficiency in the maintenance depart- 
ments undoubtedly played some part in the economies 
effected. In “ conducting transportation,” which ordi- 
narily is the item in which operating economy is most 
desirable, because it represents the actual running of 
trains, the results achieved vary from a reduction of 
$1,053,000 on the Wabash, to an inerease of $1,649,096 
on the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe. When the 
reports of railroads in the Southern territory are pub- 
lished, something noteworthy will probably be observed 
in this direction, because the Southern roads have 
made great strides in economical operation during the 
past six months. In the reports so far published, con- 
sidering the year as a whole, the reductions in “ con- 
ducting transportation ” expenses have not been con- 
siderable. One conclusion of immediate interest to be 
drawn from these figures is that the expense of con- 
ducting the business of transportation continues high, 
a fact which measurably supports the contention for 
higher freight rates. 

For its bearing upon this question of higher freight 
rates, the freight revenue per ton per mile received 
during the past vear can hardly fail to be of interest. 
The freight rate per ton per mile is as nearly accurate 
a measure of the selling price of the commodity which 
the railroads produce, namely, transportation, as 
scientific railroading has been able to evolve. The 
following table will show the amounts received by a 
number of roads during the fiscal “years 1907-8 and 
1906-7, stated in cents, per ton per mile: 


1907-8 1906-7 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... . 432 .433 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul.... .812 .856 
Chicago & Northwestern........... 87 .87 
Denver & Rio Grande.............. 1.33 1.34 
TRS RNBON ow a's celia ayes nn -630 - 632 
Missouri, Kansas, & Texas........ 1.010 1.076 
New York, Ontario, & Western..... 845 . 874 
Norfalk & Woeatern. ........cese00 .481 .495 
WUMIRMD S oK Area nh ak aes aiaen hice aca .573 .555 


With two exceptions, namely, Chicago & North- 
western, where the rate per ton per mile is the same 
as during the preceding year, and Wabash, where the 
rate is higher, there is a falling off in the selling price 
of freight transportation. There is a very instructive 
table in the report of the New York, Ontario, & 
Western Railroad Company, showing the cost of fuel 
per train mile, per engine mile, and per car mile from 
i894 to 1908. In the fourteen years covered, the cost 
of fuel by all these methods of computation has nearly 
doubled. For example, in 1894 the cost per engine 
mile was 8.62 cents, and in 1908 it was 14.69 cents. 
A few more tables like this one, showing the cost of 
other articles used by the railroads, would be very 
informing reading just now. 

Each annual report as it is published will be worthy 
of study not only for the facts about particular com- 
panies, but for the light that it may shed upon some 
of the great questions of the day. For the reasons al- 
ready referred to, however, analyses of the figures 
should be made with care and conclusions reached 
with caution. 




















The new hotel 





for seamen on Jane Street, New York, which suits all classes and purses 
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A Hotel for Seamen 


ALFWAY up the greatest mile of transatlantic 
H wharfage in the world, at Jane Street and the 

west water front of Manhattan Island, stands 
the new Institute for Seamen, which the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society has opened this week. No 
club-house in this port is more comfortably appointed 
than the new building, which seven thousand sailors 
pass on shore leave every week of the year. 

As the result of eighty years’ work for sailors in its 
forty-five branches at all the most important ports 
of the world, the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
decided, some years ago, to build a sailors’ home on 
land fit for the best class of men to be found any- 
where. Half a million sailors are set adrift each year 
in New York, and the centre of’ the district where 
more ocean liners dock than anywhere in the world 
seemed an ideal spot for the experiment. With a gift 
of $150,000 from Mrs. Russell Sage, the society under- 
took the building of .the new Institute for Seamen, 
which has cost $325,000. Some $40,000 is still required 
to fit it adequately for its shifting guests, 

From its large, tiled, swimming pool in the base- 
ment to its roof-garden and observatory for a naviga- 
tion school aloft, the institute is appointed like any 
club. At a restaurant on the ground floor the sailor 
may buy his meals at reasonable rates, and in clean, 
quiet surroundings. _He may bowl in the basement, 
or amuse himself in the reading, writing, and billiard 
rooms or entertainment hall. Separate suites of living 
and sleeping rooms fill the upper floors of the five- 
story structure for the accommodation of the officers, 
seamen, and stewards of the merchant marine, where 
caste forbids intermingling. ‘For quarters equal to 
those in many hotels the officers of the liners will pay 
from fifty to seventy-five cents a night, while the men 
of the rank and file are charged only twenty-five cents. 
An honest “slop-shop,” or sailor’s department store, 
in the basement is another novelty welcome to seamen. 















Pensioning Old Age in England 














The cover of the “ 


poor man’s cho-k-book” to be issu2d to pension>:; 
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A sample check for the maximum 









AaniE Old Age Pensions Act, which will 
@jcome into force throughout Great Britain 


a causing —— excitement among 
Fans 
oe Lie, merged three- olay of the population 
past the age of seventy that exists upon the earnings 
of younger relatives, or by sewing, house-cleaning, beg- 
ging, street-sweeping, or through outdoor relief or work- 
house hospitality. Machinery for the distribution of the 
weekly stipends, which range from the equivalent of 
25 cents to $1.25, is now being prepared. Payment is 





pension payable to the aged poor 


to be made at the post-offices throughout the country. 
All who are entitled to pensions will receiye check- 
books, printed after the manner of the accompanying 
photographs. Each book contains twenty-five checks, 
or orders for payment, printed in black and green. 
Toward the end of the book is included a stamped and 
addressed postal card, so that the pensioner can send 
for another book when his own is exhausted. The 
check-book measures 8%, inches by 314 inches, being 
slightly smaller than that of the ordinary bank. 

One of the illustrations shows a typical English- 
woman of the poorer class making her application at 


A typical pensioner at the post-office 


the local post-office. It is said that many applicants 
have been under the impression that their pensions 
were to begin immediately, and have been bitterly dis- 
appointed by the necessity of having to wait until the 
end of the year. While the maximum pension is only 
$1.25 and the age of seventy is the minimum at which 
& pension can be received, it is universally admitted 
both that the amount will be increased and that the 
age limit will be reduced by the next government. 
Small as it is, the pension will come as a tremendous 
boon to the large pauper class of aged Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. 





Opening Long 


SHE formal opening, on Saturday, October 
10, of the Long Island motor park- 
4 way, which begins a new era for automo- 
hey bile racing in America, was celebrated 
K by by five sweepstake races, in which thirty- 
Re soeeee three cars participated. The feature event, 
the Motor Parkway Sweepstakes, was won by Clifford 
V. Brokaw’s sixty-horse-power Isotta, driven by Herbert 
Lytle at an average rate of more than sixty-four miles an 
hour over the entire distance, the time made being 219 
minutes and 10 seconds. The course used is the circuit 
over which the Vanderbilt cup race will be run for the 
fourth time on October 24. Many cars were assembled 
along the fence that lines each side of the parkway, 
and thousands of spectators followed the races with 
interest. 

The motor parkway represents the most recent de- 
velopment that has been attained in the laying out 
of an automobile course. One of the novelties, which 
afforded especial interest to the spectators last Satur- 
day, consists in two official supply stations, one of 
these being a pit some three hundred feet long, ten 
feet wide, and five feet deep, in front of the grand 











Island’s New Motor Parkway 


stand. In this pit the different racing crews keep 
their supplies, including water, gas, oil, and tires. As 
the drivers who are in need of fresh supplies turn off 
the course along the switch which leads to this pit, 
their crews within the pit toss up tires and gasoline to 
the meehanics and drivers. In all the races only the 
driver and mechanic are allowed to work on the car 
or to assist in the operation of changing a tire or 
putting in gasoline. 

The idea of this depressed supply station is to give 
the spectators in the covered grand stand a clear view 
of the methods employed in making the lightning tire 
changes and other adjustments on the racing cars. 
The heads of the members of the crew being on a level 
with the surface of the track, and all supplies being 
kept within the pit, there is no obstruction to the 
view. 

In accordance with the rule, entrants were required 
to keep their gasoline in five-gallon sealed cans, which 
were handed up to the drivers. No gasoline was fed 
to the cars under pressure, on account of the danger 
of such an operation in the open air. 

Another official supply station has been established 





on the back stretch of the Vanderbilt circuit, about 
twelve miles from the grand stand, upon a part of the 
old Jericho Turnpike. This station is not, however, 
sunk below ground. 

No car was allowed to take on supplies in any of 
the races except at these official stations. If a tire 
was thrown, the driver might replace it provided he 
had a reserve tire on his car, but could not take on a 
new one until he reached the next official supply 
station. 

Another feature of the Motor Parkway Sweepstakes 
was the admission of touring-cars upon the parkway 
portion of the Vanderbilt circuit between daylight and 
8.30 o’clock on the morning of the race. 

The cars in the contest were divided into five classes, 
according to their selling prices, the higher-priced 
cars being required to make more mileage *than the 
lower-priced machines. One interesting feature was 
that which enabled the spectators to witness the 
smallest and largest stock cars racing together in a 
road event, and gave them an opportunity of seeing 
just how much faster a big six-cylinder car could 
travel than a small one with one cylinder. 




















for gasoline, on the 





The Isotta car stopping at the supply pit 
next to the last lap 









The Isotta car, entered by Clifford V. Brokaw and 
driven by Herbert Lytle, winningthe $1000 Sweepstakes 













































Nature’s Patent-Office 


By A. S. AtKinson, M.D. 


HAT we are fearfully and wonderful- 
ly made is no exaggeration of the 
24 truth even though we limit its ap- 
A plication to our physical make-up. 
It is possible that we may never 
; Gen fully fathom the complexity of ver 
AQF nervous and mental life, or even ap 
KSEE VASO) proximately hend the nat 
SS ee proximately comprehenc e nature 
of the soul or spirit or define its 
relationship and dependence upon the material part of 
our existence; but it is reasonably certain that physi- 
ology will explore, define, and lay bare the secrets of 
every function, organ, muscle, nerve, bone, sinew, and 
gland. It was not many years ago that the function 
of many of our organs was only vaguely understood, 
and others were misunderstood to an extent that made 
surgery a rather difficult and dangerous art. 

Within the past ten years the study of the human 
body has been advancing apace, and in this great hu- 
man laboratory there have come to light many strange 
and wonderful secrets which no man dreamed of before. 
Instead of familiarity breeding contempt in this in- 
stance, it has excited our wonder and admiration. 
Nature has devised the human body on a plan which 
makes modern science and engineering somewhat com- 
monplace in comparison. She is the greatest engineer 
of the ages, and likewise the custodian of the world’s 
first patent-office. 

In recent years there has been an attempt to show 
that many of our most important inventions were 
crudely understood and applied centuries ago by the 
ancients. Such, for instance, as the screw, the tur- 
bine wheel, the principles of the lever and fulcrum, 
and even the block and tackle have much more an- 
cient origin than was at first supposed. The study 
of archeology has shown that the ancients were not 
so slow in their application of mechanical devices, and 
in some instances they performed feats in their way 
that excite the admiration of engineers in this age 
of extreme mechanical development. 

But Nature was the first in the field and had a pri- 
ority claim upon most of the patents. She epito- 
mized her superior knowledge in the human frame. 
As though laughing at our ignorance, she placed within 
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each individual the secrets of mechanical efficiency and’ 


then left us to discover the secrets slowly, and labori- 
ously through centuries of effort. If the first race of 
men had dissected and studied carefully the bones, 
muscles, glands, and other parts of the human body, 
they could have found nearly all of the important 
mechanical principles which have done so much for 
the industrial world. : 

This fact has only been fully appreciated in recent 
years, and a knowledge of the wonderful engineering 
skill and ingenuity with which our bodies are con- 
structed must increase our respect for the architect 
of our lives. It has been carefully estimated 
by physiologists that the human body contains the 
vital principles of nearly a hundred inventions, and 
if patents covered every part we should have to pay 
royalties to enrich a host of inventors. It is even 
possible that many new principles of mechanical and 
chemical efficiency are used in the human body which 
we do not yet understand, and some day their discov- 
ery will add to the world’s knowledge. 

Nature is an accomplished engineer in the con- 
struction of the bones alone. She made them hollow 
to give the maximum strength with the minimum of 
material. The bones of the face were formed for 
accommodating hundreds of little muscles; but in 
order to accomplish this without increasing the sur- 
face greatly she bored hundreds of little holes in the 
surface, called air-cells, to which the muscles could 
be attached in countless numbers. Strength, light- 
ness, and large surface are thus obtained in the most 
ingenious way. An engineer would find great diffi- 
culty in duplicating such a piece of mechanism. We 
know that a hollow shaft of iron or steel is nearly 
twice as strong as a solid shaft containing the same 
amount of material—an important scientific fact that 
all engineers know and apply in their work. But 
Nature knew it long before man did and applied the 
principle in the construction of our bones. 


The block and pulley, or “ tackle,” was a great me- 
chanical discovery, but Nature made every man carry 
several of these around with him at the very beginning 
of creation. The most important of these tackles is 
found in the eye. If you turn your eye to look at the 
tip of your nose you use this block and pulley, which 
is just as perfect as any erected on a ship to hoist 
sail. The muscle which moves the eyeball works 
through the block easily and smoothly, and without 
friction, for Nature has supplied to all of her ma- 
chinery automatic or mechanical oil inventions. These 
never fail to work unless we are sick, and then the 
danger of a hot-box is to be considered. 

The invention of the safety valve for steam-engines 
has saved thousands of lives and millions of dollars 
of property. It is an invention that stands prominent- 
ly to the front in this age of mechanical progress. 
But Nature supplied us each with a safety valve 
which for effectiveness works better than any made 
by man. If we did not have this safety valve we would 
not live twenty-four hours. This safety valve is the 
perspirative, or sweat, gland, and to make sure 
that we would not run short of the supply she has 
furnished the body with some two and a half millions 
of them. If our temperature rose seven or eight de- 
grees we would die within a few hours, and yet we 
could not run, row, play tennis, ball, or even walk 
safely any distance without increasing our tempera- 
ture to the danger point if we had no safety valve 
provided so ingeniously by Nature. 

The cup-and-ball socket and the air-tight valve 
were first used in the human body. If our hip joints 
and arms were not provided with air-tight sockets 
we would get too tired to continue our work for any 
length of time in just holding these limbs together 
by muscles. It is the pressure of the air which holds 
them in place, and thus all physical effort is avoided. 
In the various air-tight joints and sockets found in 
the human body one may find nearly all the mechan- 
ical principles involved in the air-brake or the use of 
compressed air for a thousand different things. 

Some one exclaims that Nature did not discover 
ball bearings, a mechanical device which has revolu- 
tionized the vehicular world. But the principle is 
almost developed in the ball of the leg bone and the 
socket of the hip, which are made so smooth and are 
so well oiled that they slide back and forth with prac- 
tically no friction. 

The heart is the most perfect pumping-machine in 
the world. No inventor has ever surpassed it, and 
none ever will. It is a double-acting pump, and for 
its size is more powerful by a thousand per cent. 
than any made by engineers. Not only this, but 
Nature has provided it with the most perfect oiling- 
machine in the world. Both the heart and the lungs 
—the latter the most perfect air-pump and _ bellows 
ever devised—are surrounded by a double sac. Be- 
tween the thin layers there is placed an inexhaustible 
quantity of lubricating material which enables these 
two organs to go on ceaselessly without intermission 
from sixty to a hundred years. 

Another remarkable invention which anticipated 
several of our modern patents is the Adam’s apple, 
which for ages physicians considered a sort of freak 
of Nature without any materiai use in the human 
economy. But how differently this little device is 
considered to-day! If we had no Adam’s apple we 
would have far more deaths from apoplexy and brain 
disorder than ever chronicled in history. Instead of 
being a useless organ this article serves as an impor- 
tant storage system to protect the brain. For instance, 
when we are excited, or too animated, the heart pumps 
the blood up to the brain a little too fast, and if it 
could not be stopped by some automatic device death 
or brain disease would follow, The Adam’s apple is 
the blood-storage cistern which intercepts the rapid 
flow and holds the surplus blood. Again, if the sup- 
ply from the heart runs short and the brain is likely 
to suffer from an insufficient supply, the storage cis- 
tern gives up its surplus of blood. Thus this organ 
acts automatically to check and increase the flow of 
the blood to the brain, protecting that organ from 
damage through our temporary excesses. 


A modern engine is dependent to a large extent 
upon automatically working valves for its efficiency, 
but the perfected valve was invented by Nature and 
applied to the human body long before mankind began 
to dream of steam or gas engines. We dignify this 
valve by the name of epiglottis and most of us know 
something about it. It is located back of the mouth 
just where the air-passage and food-passage cross. It 
is the function of the epiglottis to close the windpipe 
automatically every time we swallow food. If it did 
not every particle of food would choke us. Now this 
valve works with more automatic precision than any 
ever placed on an engine. We give no conscious effort 
to its operation, and, indeed, if we did it would not 
make much difference. We could not close or open 
it consciously if we tried, but so well is the human 
mechanism adjusted that the valve performs its work 
without any notice from the brain. 

Nature also discovered and invented the modern 
spirit-level. This important invention is as_essen- 
tial to modern engineering and mechanics as the plumb- 
line. We use Nat ire’s spirit-leved to retain our bal- 
ance. This device consists of semicircular canals or 
channels hollowed out in connection with the ear and 
bones of the head and filled with a fluid lymph. This 
fluid flows back and forth in these channels and by 
so doing informs the brain of the position of the body. 
If we move the head on one side the fluid flows that 
way and notifies us that we are far beyond the per- 
pendicular. If it were not for this remarkable spirit- 
level we would never know until we had fallen that 
the body was tilted to a dangerous angle or that we 
were losing our balance. Like the other inventions, 
this one works with automatic precision and without 
conscious effort on our part. 

The spinal column, or backbone, is the most in- 
genious engineering structure ever built. It contains 
within its centre the spinal canal, injury to which 
would produce in us immediate paralysis or death. 
The separate bones of the spinal column are fitted 
and adjusted so nicely that there is no danger of this, 
and besides being provided with cushions it is elastic 
and strong. An engineer could not do better than to 
study this remarkable invention for pointers in bridge 
and house building. It is the acme of scientific con- 
struction. 

We get a most remarkable chemical factory along 
with our mechanical inventions and devices, and every 
man and woman, no matter how poor, can boast of a 
chemical department superior to anything invented by 
man. For instance, the liver is a veritable chemical 
laboratory of itself. All the food except the fat must 
pass through the liver, and there chemical agents are 
stationed all along the route to inspect and exam- 
ine everything we put into our stomachs. All dan- 
gerous substances are removed, except when we eat 
poisons in such quantities that these agents are over- 
whelmed. 

Also in the stomach there are chemical agents stand- 
ing ready to protect us from danger. There are little 
machines which manufacture small quantities of hy- 
drochlorie acid from the salt which we eat. This acid 
destroys the injurious microbes which we swallow by 
the thousands with our food. The acid is a virulent 
poiscn, and if the machines worked overtime they 
would make enough to destroy us. But so automatical- 
ly and accurately do Nature’s inventions work there 
is never an excess of this poison. Physiologists have 
determined that the machines manufacture hydro- 
chlorie acid to the extent of one-fifth of one per cent. 
of the contents of the stomach, and this is just the 
amount required to kill these microbes under ordinary 
conditions. 

Nature is also a mechanic and carpenter of the 
most skilled efficiency. Let a man break a bone, and 
Nature immediately begins to splice it. The surgeon 
can only put the bone back in place, and then depend 
upon the master mechanic to finish the job. The ends 
of the bone are surrounded by a ferrule of cartilage, 
and then a layer of bone is placed between the car- 
tilage and broken part and the two soldered together. 
When completed the scaffolding of cartilage is re- 
moved. 





THIS LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from page 25.) 
studied —all these, as well as the kitchens and 
chemical laboratories, are teaching continually the 
application of scientific truth to every-day life. In the 
horticultural building, grass seeds are studied by the 
more advanced scholars in connection with germina- 
tion tests, and the pupils are taught to identify weeds 
by their seeds, so as to avoid sowing in the fields 
grasses that are infested with impurities. Grafting, 
budding, the growing of plants from cuttings, the 
various processes connected with cross pollenization 
and the growing of plants in general are also taught. 

Dairying is coming of late to be so important a 
feature of Minnesota farming, having grown in annual 
income during the past fifteen years from five to 
thirty million dollars, that a great number of pupils 
have come, some of them of middle age, to take the 
courses therein, and it has been found necessary to 
enlarge the buildings devoted to this work. 

Probably the most interesting phase of the agricul- 
tural instruction is that which involves the crossing 
of seeds and the production of new varieties of grains 
and fruits. It is the mysterious possibilities in this 
direction that take hold upor imagination and have 
made the work of Burbank and others of his class one 
of the wonders of the century. It would be strange 
indeed if an introduction to this field and its marvels 
did not inspire the farm boy to a new notion of the 
dignity of his calling. 

Sixteen years ago Professor Hays planted several 
plots in the experimental farm with grains. In some 
of these he has adopted the custom of the average 
Minnesota farmer, following one crop of grain with 
another without rest or intermission during the whole 


period of years, while in others sane rotation, such as 
the agricultural authorities are urging upon the rank 
and file, has been pursued. ‘The result is an object 
lesson of the most impressive nature. Where grain 
has followed grain and corn has followed corn through 
all this period, the product has dwindled year by year, 
and the crop of 1908 is puny, thin, and of little value. 
In the selection plots, where a few of the best stalks 
year after year have been taken and only their product 
planted the year following, for a period of eight or ten 
years, the resultant seed, finally increased in quantity 
and distributed to the farmers throughout the State, 
has increased the yield in quantity and quality to an 
extent that is beyond belief. Rotation has shown an 
increase of thirty bushels to the acre in corn, and 
nearly eleven bushels to the acre in wheat. 

I asked the dean of the Agricultural College if he 
had witnessed sufficient of the results of the institu- 
tion’s work to estimate in a broad way its value. The 
dean himself is a Minnesota farmer. His name is 
Randall. His answer to this question was more than 
positive. 

“T have seen it in the broad way, and I have seen 
it in the specific way,” he said. “I have seen these 
boys and girls come here as raw as it is possible for 
boys and girls to be, and with no idea of farming 
save that it was a drudgery to be gotten out of as 
soon as possible. I have seen their interest and en- 
thusiasm awaken and grow; seen them shake off the 
mental lethargy that is born of narrow life and 
monotonous environment and go out from here alert, 
eager, and ready to resume the farm life with a new 
spirit. I was a farm boy myself. A cow awakened 
no feeling in my breast, except one of hatred and 
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resentment because she had to be milked and cared 
for, and it was the same thing day after day. So I 
know just how lots of these boys feel when they come 
here, and I know, from the change that I underwent, 
what the same animal means to them when they go 
away, having learned the possibilities of improvement 
in breed and increase in productiveness. 

“Tt is impossible to calculate the greater result 
that is being accomplished by sending these boys back 
to the farm with this new conception of their work. 
It may sound extravagant, but it is easy enough in 
travelling through the State, driving along a country 
road, to pick out the farms which are being run by 
graduates of this institution. There are a cleanliness 
about the fields and buildings, an appearance of being 
well kept, a thriftiness in the crop conditions, an 
adornment and attractiveness about the home, that 
mark them plainly. 

“In the college we are teaching higher phases, 
carrying the practice farther into the field of doctrine 
and experiment, but this is the work that our hearts 
are set upon, to get hold of the boys and show them 
how great their opportunity is. The farm needs the 
boy, the willing boy, the energetic boy, just as the 
big railroad or steel company does, and the State is 
spending money without stint to get hold of him, and 
train him and keep him keyed up, because it knows, 
just as the head of the great corporation does, that its 
future depends on him. Its wealth, in the last 
analysis, is in its farms and their productiveness, and 
that wealth must dwindle eventually if there is not a 
sufficient number of competent and efficient men to 
run the agricultural machine which helps to feed the 
world.” 




















Minnesota’s Losses in the 
Recent Forest Fires 


A PRELIMINARY report on the burnt- 
over area in the Lake region has just been 
submitted to the government by Mr. R. W. 
Pullman, who was sent out to make an ex- 
amination of the locality. His report, 
made in the Hibbing and Chisholm dis- 
trict, one of the many sections in northern 
Minnesota where forest fires have raged 
during the whole of September, states 
that the flames continue their work, break- 
ing out every little while over the burnt- 
over areas and starting in new territory 
wherever a spark falls in the brush. A 
vast area of the country lies a desolate, 
smouldering waste, and until a long rain 
comes there is little hope of relief. 

The people in this part of the State 
say that it is the driest year that they 
have ever known. The woods and the 
brush growth on cut-over land are as dry 
as tinder, and fires can be seen in as many 
as a half-dozen places at one time. The 
natives give various reasons' for the break- 
ing out of the flames, the most credited 
of which are sparks from engines, hunters 
and campers, careless brush - burning by 
homesteaders and incendiaries. In many 
sections the ground is of peat-bog forma- 
tion, and a.spark may burn for weeks 
after it finds a lodging before it is fanned 
into a flame. 

It is hard and practically impossible 
to figure losses accurately at this time,and 
it will be weeks before even an approxi- 
mate estimate that is final can be made. 
Cruisers will have to be sent over the 
burnt-over areas before close figures can 
be obtained, and the timber-owners say 
that it is absolutely useless to do anything 
in this line until a heavy rain comes and 
the end of the fires is assured. 

Putting the. losses low, to be on the 
safe side, they are commonly agreed to be 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. The majority 
of people say about $5,000,000. This is 
considered a conservative estimate by 
those who have been over most of the 
ground. At five per cent. interest the 
amount of capital lost would yield $250,- 
000 a year. This is worth contrasting 
with what the State Forestry Board now 
has to spend for protection. It has an 
appropriation of $11,500. 

The burning of the prosperous little 
town of Chisholm, on the Mesabi iron 
range, nearly three weeks ago, is the item 
of loss which figures most prominently in 
conversation with all who have anything 
to say about the forest-fire destruction to 
date. The people in this country are used 
to fires, and hardly feel at home unless 
there is the smell of smoke in the air. 
Until the flames menace a town or a very 
valuable stand of timber they are fairly 
indifferent to the danger. 

A striking evidence of this overcon- 
fident feeling of safety was given on the 
day of the Chisholm fire, the losses in 
which are now conservatively estimated 
at $1,250,000 to $1,500,000, including real 
property, stocks of merchandise, and every 
other item of direct loss. The same fire 
that destroyed the town had been burning 
in the forests near by for more than a 
week. It was at five o’clock on the after- 
noon of Saturday, September 5, that the 
fire entered the city in the clutch of a 
gale from the northwest, and laid the 
place in ruins in less time than it takes 
to tell it. Up to within a half-hour be- 
fore the flames caught the town, the people 
were confident that there was no danger, 
and with few exceptions went about their 
business as usual. 

When the fire came all were panic- 
stricken, and, grabbing the .few things 
nearest at hand, which in numerous cases 
were not articles of the greatest useful- 
ness, fled the town, many making for the 
iron-mines near by. Had ordinary pre- 
cautions been taken even as late as the 
forenoon of the fire, it is said that the 
place could have been saved. As it was, 
all that was spared by the flames were 
the two churches, the beautiful $125,000 
high school, the grammar school, and two 
blocks of dwellings on opposite sides of 
the town, which were saved because of a 
peculiar shifting of the wind. 

One of the fortunate things about the 
fire was that it struck Chisholm awake 
in the afternoon ipstead of at night after 
all were asleep. There was no loss of life, 
as it was, but had the flameg swept in in 
the dark the holocaust which would have 
resulted would have been horrible; for 
there is no telling what part of the five 
thousand people would have been cremated 
in their beds, so quick were the flames, or 
what would have happened to the fleeing, 
panic-stricken people and their children 
who might have been awake. 

Many of the people of the city were 
hard hit by the fire financially, and some 
lost practically all they had. The same 

~dauntless spirit that impelled large cities 
like Baltimore and San Francisco to arise 
from the ruins of fire and rebuild is in 
the people of little Chisholm, and already 
there are about fifty new stores and dwell- 
ings nearly completed. 

Too much admiration cannot be ex- 
pressed for the enterprise of the whole 
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State, particularly of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in coming to the relief of the 
stricken town in hearty response to the 
proclamation of Governor Johnson. Du- 
lutp and the Twin Cities will have an 
agdregate contribution of about $150,000, 
and’ the sums coming from the rest of the 
State will bring the total up to more than 
The money will be put to the 
most practical use, buying lumber, furni- 
ture, and helping the town in other ways. 





A New Locust-exterminator 


Tue Mexican authorities in Yucatan 
have discovered a means of exterminating 
the seventeen-year locusts that have in- 
fested that region. It is declared that by 
exercising ordinary care a whole swarm 
of locusts may be destroyed within a few 
hours without any danger whatever to 
cattle. A trial experiment was - carried 
out in the following manner: 

“ The swarm of locusts destroyed in this 
instance measured about 500 yards in 
length by 200 yards in breadth. They 
made their path in closed files, and had 
already devoured all that they found in 
their way. One pound of arsenate of soda 
was found sufficient to destroy the swarm 
entirely. The poison was mixed with four 
pounds of brown sugar (panola), and this 
dissolved in a large vessel with hot water, 
cold water being immediately added in a 
quantity sufficient to make forty - five 
pounds of solution. Six bunches of green 
barley, weighing about thirty-six pounds, 
were soaked in the arsenic solution for 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, so that the 
fodder was thoroughly saturated. 

“The advance of the locusts was checked 
somewhat by flaunting cloths, flags, etc., 
in front of the van. At the same time the 
poison was distributed in small quantities 
among the pests in rows ten feet apart, a 
small portion being cast about every four 
feet in the rows. By this means the 
poison was spread among the greater part 
of the swarm. 

“The first effects of the poison were to 
restrain the advance, it being no longer 
necessary to resort to the original tactics, 
i. e., the flaunting of flags, ete. The lo- 
custs attacked the poisoned fodder vora- 
ciously, each spike of grain killing hun- 
dreds. Of those that ate, the few that, 
the following morning, had not succumbed 
had the appearance of being intoxicated, 
and were quickly disposed of by beating 
with sprigs dipped into what remained 
(about two-thirds) of the solution. 

“Care was taken to gather the rest of 
the poisoned barley which the locusts had 
failed to devour. On the following day 
about one-third of the original flock had 
succumbed to the poison. The survivors 
fed upon the dead ones, and from this on 
their destruction was effected automatic- 
ally, there being no further necessity for 
spreading the poison. In about four days 
the elimination of this great swarm of 
locusts was complete. 

“It is worthy of note that the birds 
which fed upon the poisoned locusts 
showed no signs of having been affected. 
The work of destruction was simple, and 
the only material cost involved was the 
work of four persons for two hours. From 
the moment the foremost of the swarm 
began to take the poison the advance of 
the entire swarm was checked, and the 
unaffected showed no disposition to ad- 
vance farther.” 





The Wild-beast Market 
By R. Holt-Lomax 


WILD animals from the Gizeh Zoclogical 
Gardens in Egypt delivered during the 
years 1896-1908 at London, Marseilles, 
Hamburg, and Rotterdam realized the fol- 
lowing prices: 

The “king of beasts,’ the lion, sold 
comparatively cheaply, mainly because the 
cost of feeding made buyers shy of the 
investment. Fine wild-born lions realized 
from $300 to $500. Menagerie-born ani- 
mals cost on an average $50. A lioness 
has even sold for under $20; while, on the 
other hand, $1200 to $1400 is not too big 
a price to ask for an exceptionally fine 
specimen of lion. Pumas — occasionally 
described as lions—are not in such de- 
mand; $25 will often buy one; fair aver- 
age specimens fetch $90, $100, and a few 
$120. The tiger is, however, a high- 
priced animal; $500 is the lowest figure 
at which he sells, with $400 for a tigress. 

A specialty of value is the European 
lynx. A young one cannot be had for less 
than $100, and the full-grown animal is 
worth from $120 to $170. Wolves are a 
weak market; $10 is their average per 
head, $4 the minimum, and $20 the top 
price. Catch a fox quite young, and the 
cub may realize $4, $2, or only just $1; 
full grown its value is $10. 

Polar bears always maintain their 
price. Very rarely does a specimen change 
hands at less than $120; but other kinds 
of bear come cheaper. A sea-lion costs 
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$100. The beaver is good for $60, a price 
due to the animal’s destruction for bounty 
in the Rhone Valley. 

Hippopotami have no quotation in some 
markets. When in supply this prehis- 
toric-looking beast is worth from $2400 
to $3000. Elephants are much more wide- 
ly dealt in. A young one may be pur- 
chased for from $1000 to $1600. But most 
considered of wild animals is the giraffe. 
Previously to 1898 it was impossible to 
buy one for less than $5000; in 1903-4 
the price had shrunk to $1600, which did 
not repay the cost of importation. The 
actual market value of a young giraffe in 
good condition may now be quoted at any- 
thing from $2000 to $2400. 

As to the monkey- market, the chim- 
panzee varies a good deal in price, a 
young one in condition fetching from 
$200 to $400. Other big apes are more 
expensive, although at times there goes 
begging a good chance, as in the Suez 
market, where a young orang-outang 
almost full grown was on offer at $30 
recently—a real bargain. 

Barbary: apes, of the kind which still 
inhabit Gibraltar rock, sell at $10 to $30. 
Bombay and Southwest China monkeys 
are not held of much account. Four dol- 
lars will buy one. Baboons cost more— 
generally from $10 to $100, according to 
the specimen. 








The Authorship of a Cele- 
brated Sentence 


Wuen the New York Herald equipped 
its Brooklyn office with typewriters a few 
years ago the gentlemen of the staff began 
with great haste and incessant industry to 
practise at the machines. They wrote and 
rewrote again and again that old reliable 
war-ery: ‘“ Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of the party ”— 
a fine sentence for high speeding, but not 
very usetul for persons desiring to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the whole key- 
board. Moreover, it had the fault of 
breaking over the end of the line, which 
was annoying. 

A genius in the office invented, and the 
men thereafter used, this sentence: “ The 
quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog.” 
This not only fitted snugly in one line, 
but contained all of the letters of the al- 
phabet with very few repetitions. It is 
the pet sentence nowadays among learn- 
ers and speedy operators, and it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that not one out of ten 
thousand of them has ever heard of Ar- 
thur F. Curtis, the inventor of the com- 
bination. 





PURITY ESSENTIAL. 

In no other form of food is purity so absolutely essen- 
tial as in milk products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness milk is of little value as a food. 
Purity and richness are the embodiment of BorpEN’'s 
EaGLe Branp ConpENSED Mik. As a food for infants 
or for general household purposes it has no equal. .*, 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Ml HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. os 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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A FOOD LESSON 


That the Teacher Won’t Forget. 


Teaching school is sometimes very ard- 
uous work. If the teacher is not robust 
and in good health, she can’t do her best 
for her scholars or for her own satisfaction. 

When it becomes a question of proper 
food for brain work, as in school teach- 
ing, rset teachers have found Grape- 
Nuts idea 

“T have been for many years a teacher, 
and several months ago found myself in 
such a condition that I feared I should 
have to give up work,” writes a N. Y. 
teacher. : 

“So nervous was I that dizziness and 
spells of faintness’ were frequent, and my 
head and stomach gave me much trouble. 

“Several physicians who treated me gave 
me only temporary relief, and the old ails 
returned. 

“About three months ago I dropped all 
medicine and began eating Grape-Nuts 
morning and night. Now my head is 
clear, pain in stomach entirely gone, and 
I have gained in flesh. I am not only con- 
tinuing in school, but have engaged to 
teach another year. 

“T owe my restored health, a brighter 
outlook on life, and relief from doctor bills 
to Grape-Nuts.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given -by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. - 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Ghartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOw-- ; 


-This famous cordial, now made at Tar- 
ragona, Spain, was for centuries distilled 
by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Char- 
treux) at the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, France, and known through- 
out the world as Chartreuse. The above 
cut represents the bottle and label em- 
ployed in the putting-up of the article 
since the Monks’ expulsion from France, 3 
and it is now known as Liqueur Péres 
Chartreux (the Monks, however, still 
retain the right to use the old bottle, and 
label as well), distilled by the same order 
of Monks, who have securely guarded the 
secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of years, taking it with them at the time 
they left the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone 
possess a knowledge of the elements of this 
delicious nectar. No liqueur associated 
with the name of the Carthusian Monks 
(Péres Chartreux) and made since their 
expulsion from France is genuine except 
that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 


Sole Agents for United States. 
““NESTOR” “‘IMPORTED’”’ ‘‘ ROYAL NESTOR” 


CIGARETTES 


15 cts. 


cts. 
The Original Brand of Over 30 
YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


DO CATS REASON? 
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A New Nature Story. 


(With Apologies to T. R.) 


Spaprs is the family cat, so named he- 
cause she is “as black as the ace of Spades.” 
Her habitat is the kitchen, except at such 
intervals as she happens to be discharging 
her maternal functions, during which she 
occupies a corner in the barn. 

Her latest contribution to the cat census 
was a litter of five, four being as black as 
the mother, and the fifth absolutely snow 
white. 

It was this white kitten which developed 
unexpected reasoning powers in the mother, 
and gave another true Nature story to a 
waiting world. 

One day Spades carried her white kit- 
ten into the kitchen and laid it at the feet 
of the cook. Then she lifted up her voice 
in pleading for some unknown service until 
her hysterical wailings caused the cook to 
drive her to the barn. Day after day she 
repeated this performance, until the cook 
thought the cat was suffering from brain- 
storm. 

But Spades had method in her madness. 

’Twas a Saturday morning, and the cook 
had just mixed some X-Ray Stove Polish 
in an old soup-plate, preparatory to putting 
a more brilliant gloss upon the cook stove, 
when Spades appeared. After one glance, 
she fled to the barn, and was hack like a 
flash bearing the snow-white kitten. March- 


ing straight to the dish of X-Ray Polish, 


she dropped the little thing in, rolled it 
over and over with her nose until it emerged 
jet black and glossy as its mother. 

It must be plain to any one that the cat 
had watched the application of X-Ray Polish 
to the stove, and understood that it would 
give her own’ ebony brilliance to the white 
kitten. When the cook failed to under- 
stand her entreaties, Spades wisely watched 
her chance, and, when she saw the X-Ray 
Polish prepared, she promptly took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

Who says that animals do not reason? 


-{Adv.] 






































































































































Hartford and Her Big New 


By Edward Hungerford 


Bridge 





























Hartfcrd’s new $3,000,000 bridge, opened to traffic just one hundred years after the first famous bridge of hewn pine was completed 


ARTFORD BRIDGE is bigger than Lon- 
don Bridge!” cries Hartford local pride, 
and so it is. It is not only bigger, but 
S) iva infinitely more beautiful. And perhaps 

Pea twaa when some centuries of venerable age 
VEN shall have given history and tradition a 
the splendid new masonry structure across the Con- 
necticut, Hartford Bridge will be a more interesting 
bridge. Such history and tradition must begin With 
the big celebration which Hartford gave this last week 
in honor of the completion of her most monumental 
work. It is fair to say that no other bridge in Amer- 
ica has ever received such a baptism. 

“We will give it the biggest celebration ever held 
in New England,” said Hartford local pride; and with- 
out comparative statistics upon which one might safely 
proceed, it would seem as if that boast had been ac- 
complished. For three great days the Connecticut 
capital slackened its commercial strides and gave 
honor to her $3,000,000 undertaking, finally completed 
after all the long years that must accompany such 
enterprises. All the State, together with a pretty 
generous overflow from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New York seemed to be finding its way to Hart- 
ford. Bridge Week became, in a measure, Old Home 
Week, and there seemed to be no detail of entertain- 
ment that the Hartford folk neglected. They claim to 
have entertained a half million visitors in those three 
days, and the crowds certainly bore out that claim. 

For three days, that are bound to be a marking- 
point in Hartford history, that city achieved a real 
metropolitanism. Immense stands were erected 
along the new boulevard that faces the bridge and at 
other points-on the line of the half-dozen parades. 
The man who could impress a truck into service was 
a prince, and he who owned available windows or even 
roofs that became black with humanity, a_ king. 
Crowds bumped and shoved and laughed and tumbled, 
the fakir with medals, canes, and racket-producers of 
every sort was a multitude, and by means of long 
planning and careful planning every point of the cele- 
bration was effectively policed. Policemen were im- 
ported from all the towns roundabout, and a company 
of the State guard, encamped in the park, were im- 
pressed into service. It takes a lot of planning for 
a small city to handle a big celebration well, and the 
fact that it was all so well done in Hartford reflects 
much upon the credit of the men who did the planning. 

The first of the parades on Tuesday was that of the 
school children, followed in the afternoon by a civic 
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and municipal parade that gave the stranger within 
the Hartford gates something of an idea of her re- 
sources. This parade was quite properly headed by 
the men who built the bridge, Senator Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, president of the Bridge Commission, and 
Mayor Hooker, walking afoot in front. After these 
came the commissioners, the engineers, the architects, 
the draughtsmen, the workmen—swarthy Italians, 
most of these latter radiant in white-duck marching 
suits, and beaming at thoughts of what must have 
been one great day in each life. 

That was one of the remarkable features of the 
Hartford celebration—its democracy. It was the sort 
of link-elbow democracy that one might expect in a 
booming Western town; in a tolerably conservative 
New England City it was as delightful as it was un- 
expected. The heads of the social and commercial life 
of Hartford took up the celebration from the outset. 
Yet there was not an organization in all Connecticut 
too poor or too humble to fail to receive its invitation 
to march in some one of the big parades over the 
bridge and back. 

The parades—-municipal, industrial, and military— 
ending each afternoon, Hartford would scurry home 
for its dinners and renewed activities in the evening. 
There must have been some fearfully bolted meals in 
the Connecticut capital last week, for there was some 
festival feature in progress almost every minute, and 
not one could be easily missed. 

Evenings saw the handsome town, aburst with bunt- 
ing by day, radiant in a new beauty, the iridescent 
beauty of electricity. The bridge—the central feature 
of the celebration at every stage—was outlined with 
soft glow lines of incandescence, and the mirrored 
surface of the river repeated each detail of the glow- 
ing picture. There were festoons of electric lamps in 
all the main streets, gay triumphal arches, big build- 


ings outlining themselves with the wonderful night ‘ 


decoration that has come to be something approach- 
ing art, rainbow electric fountains, and—best of all— 
the big white bulk of the capitol, in Bushnell Park, 
thrown clearly out of the night by a dozen hidden 
searchlights. 

But the parades, which were big and long and suc- 
cessful after the manner of all such parades, the 
decorations and the illuminations, were second in in- 
terest to the tableau and the pageantry. The English 
habit of reviving local history in animated human 
pictures, so successfully carried forward at the recent 
tercentenary in Quebec, is becoming immensely popular 


in this country. So it was that at Hartford this week 
the Rev. Thomas Hooker and his little band of en- 
thusiasts came working their way across the Con- 
necticut once again on a raft, to receive the friend- 
ship of the welcoming Indians. The hands of the 
clock were turned back two hundred and seventy-two 
years, and a lot of Hartfordites knew more of the 
history of their city, when it was all done, than they 
had ever before dreamed of knowing. 

It was interesting, it was beautiful, it was educa- 
tional, and it was rare, rare fun. When the evening 
pageantry was over and the big grand stands empty, 
again the streets would become black with a carnival 
folk. Indians, Puritans, early settlers, Revolutionary 
heroes, mingled with the plain folk of 1908, and Hart- 
ford for three nights knew midnight as a mere shank 
of the evening. The bridge was having a thorough 
baptism. 


Hartford Bridge is one of the best illustrations that 
we have of the new American spirit that is building 
public works in monumental fashion, to live and last 
the centuries. It is a solid, sober structure of granite, 
with nine span arches, and 1200 feet in length. It 
carries an eighty-foot highway, which is the great 
artery of Connecticut, connecting the two busy portions 
of the State, divided by the river which gives it its 
name. 

There has been a Hartford Bridge since 1808, and it 
has always been a busy bridge. It has had to be a 
stout one, for in the spring the usually mild Connecti- 
cut is a vicious stream, bringing down thousands of 
tons of broken ice and crashing it as if in rage against 
Hartford Bridge. Captain Isaac Damon, of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, who was the boss_bridge- 
buifder of New England, built the original bridge, and 
he built it of hewn pine of a sort that is priceless 
to-day, pegged together in wonderful fashion. The 
river could never destroy his bridge. Fire did. But 
fire can never destroy the new Hartford Bridge. 

In connection with the building of the bridge, Hart- 
ford has taken the opportunity to clean up her rather 
slovenly river front, and, public enterprise co-operating 
with private, she has created a park and boulevard 
approach to her great enterprise. The water fronts 
of our American towns are disgraceful in almost every 
instance. Hartford, which blazed a path, a _half- 
century ago, toward city parks, is blazing a new path 
to-day in the creation of a water front that shall typify 
and not disgrace the dignity and beauty of the city. 





Messages from the Arctic 






DDITIONAL letters arrived in New York 
on September 30 from the arctic ex- 
; plorer Stefansson, who is journeying in 
yy. i far north = er —s of the 
PLAGE arper periodicals and the American 
CESS Museum ; of Natural History. Mr. 
Stefansson has no intention of trying to reach the 
pole, the main object of his present expedition being 
to reside with and study three tribes of Eskimos on 
Prince Albert Land who have never seen a white 
man. 

The letters recently received from Steffansson were 
dated August 25, at which time he was camping on 
the shore of the. Arctic Ocean, in latitude 71° 6’, 
longitude 156° 40’—to the eastward of Point Bar- 
row. He had reached there by going down the 
‘Mackenzie River 1400 miles to its mouth, being un- 
able to carry with him any equipment excepting that 
which sufliced for his small needs day by day. All 
of his stores and outfits for the two years’ sojourn 
among the unknown Eskimos were shipped from the 
Pacific coast on the whaler Narwhal, which was ex- 
pected to sail north through Behring Strait, then 
eastward along the arctic coast of Alaska and Canada 
to Herschel Island, where Stefinsson had arranged 
to meet her. The principal portions of his letters of 
August 25 are as follows: 

“It is already late in the season, here on the north 
tip of the continent, and the situation bad. For the 
first time since whalers entered the Beaufort Sea 
(1889), no ship got through to Herschel Island (there 
was one in 1906, and that was the only one that 
tried). For the first time since somewhere in the 
seventies no ship has reached Point Barrow—and we 
have not the faintest idea where they are, -possibly 
not nearer than Icy Cape, 150 miles to the south- 
west. 
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“As will be remembered, UT expected the whaler 
Narwhal to bring most of my outfit, and to take me 
from Herschel Island ‘east some 400 miles to Cape 
Bathurst I got to Herschel the last week of July, 
and gave up hope of the ships about the middle of 
August, not so much from the lateness of the season, 
as from the ice conditions and prevailing winds which 
made it seem certain no ship could get in. Then I 
made up my mind to go east toward the Copper- 
mine, but found a fatal weakness in my equipment— 
I had no matches. 

“There was one whaling ship at Herschel which 
had wintered there (1907-8), and besides my re- 
liance on the incoming whalers I took it that this 
ship, the Karluk, would have matches; but she had 
only about a month’s supply for herself, and I could 
get none for love or money. I then turned west, for 
we had to have matches, and if I had gone for them 
to Fort McPherson on the Mackenzie I should have 
had to winter in the same locality as I did last year; 
but by going west I had the chance of meeting in- 
coming whalers if the ice slackened, or, failing that, 
of getting matches from Mr. Leffingwell at Flaxman 
Island, and being able to spend the winter in the 
attractive Colville territory. At Flaxman [ found 
Mr. Leffingwell leaving the country and no matches, 
so there was nothing to do but go for them to Point 
Barrow. The outgoing Karluk picked me up and took 
me almost to the Point, but got blocked by the ice 
there, and will probably get no further this year. 

“When we got here on August 20 all hope of the 
ship’s coming had not been given up, though now it 
has been, for the thermometer goes well below freez- 
ing every night, and the ice hugs the shore. I can 
get matches here, but fail of another thing which 


west of the Mackenzie is almost a necessity—coal oil. 
East of the Mackenzie one gets plenty of whale and 
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seal blubber. I am considerably more worried than 
I was two years ago, partly because I now have others 
to be responsible for. The country about the Colville 
has always been poor for game, and last winter most 
of the Eskimo dogs there and five men starved to 
death. I think there is no serious danger to us from 
hunger, but we may lose our dogs, which cost a 
good deal out of my small resources, and may be not 
only forced to abandon our winter’s work, but other- 
wise be hampered in going eastward next year—for, 
of course, I sha’n’t give up. 

“My party and equipment are now as follows: two 
whale-boats, one skin-boat, twenty-three dogs, and a 
crowd hard to find food for. Besides Dr. Anderson 
and myself, there are six Eskimos. I have three, one 
a child of six, here with me in one whale-boat, while 
Dr. Anderson and the other two boats are at Barter 
Island.” : 

Such was Steffinsson’s situation on August 25, 
and discouraging enough. Fortunately, however, it 
proved to be the proverbial darkness just preceding 
the dawn, for on August 29 he was able to send a 
few brief lines hurriedly written at Point Barrow to 
say that an east wind came at last; the ice broke 
away from the shore, leaving open water sufficient for 
the ships to come to Point Barrow, which they did, 
but could not get past. However, Steffinsson was 
able to re coal oil, matches, tobacco, “and con- 
siderable grub—about half enough, but probably suf- 
ficient to piece out,” he adds, though he expects to 
be overtaken by the arctic winter in a poor game 
country. He started toward the east the same day, 
August 29, mereury having dropped to two degrees 
below zero. 

It is understood that the Eskimos refused to travel 
any considerable distance without plenty of matches, 
even though Stefansson had flint and steel. 
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Solving New York’s Freight 
Problem 
By Charles A. Conant 


To the average New- Yorker the con- 
gestion of passenger traffic within the city 
has been for many years a problem visible 
and all-absorbing. But there have been 
other problems no less serious which have 
confronted far-sighted men of affairs as 
the result of the hiving in Greater New 
York of four millions of human beings, 
with their manifold interests and activi- 
ties. Twenty-five and forty story sky- 
scrapers and transportation at three 
levels—elevated, surface, and underground 
—have attested not merely the added 
value of every inch of soil, but they have 
raised new problems of fire. protection, 
sewerage, water-supply, freight distribu- 
tion, and many others, which are taxing 
to the uttermost the skill of the engineer 
and the expert in municipal government. 
It became evident some years ago that 
there must be a redistribution of territory 
in the business sections of Manhattan. 
“Wall Street ” refused to move laterally, 
and has grown chiefly skyward. But 
within a half-dozen years the retail dis- 
trict of the great department stores has 
spread from Twenty-third to Thirty-fourth 
Street and beyond; and Fifth Avenue has 
been swiftly conquered by trade up to the 
graceful pile of the Cathedral, with indi- 
cations that its district of homes will con- 
tinue to surrender to the invader, at least 
until his progress is stayed by the de- 
fensive line of Central Park. 

One of the most insistent of the prob- 
lems growing out of these conditions has 
been the handling of freight. With every 
rise in the value of real estate on Man- 
hattan Island, it became increasingly evi- 
dent that old methods were growing more 
and more expensive, and that this increase 
of expense meant that ultimately, unless 
new methods were devised, a large part 
of the traffic of New York would be di- 
verted to other ports. But, as usual in 
human affairs, the necessity stimulated 
the search for relief. While journalists, 
commercial associations, and official bodies 
were spending thousands of words and 
many bottles of ink in the discussion how 
New York could retain her commercial 
supremacy: with the growing charges for 
pier privileges, truckage, and storage 
rentals, the work of attempting to solve 
this problem along lines of least resist- 
ance was quietly going on under the 
guidance of a young man not yet forty 
years of age. 

Where only six or eight years ago the 
idle tides beat gently upon a, pebbly 
beach has arisen an equipment which 
handles already. nearly half the freight 
coming to New York, and is capable of 
handling much more. Over in South 
Brooklyn, where tide- water lands were 
almost valueless down to the close of the 
last century, long piers are now choked 
with arriving steamships, the most mod- 
ern forms of hoisting machinery are lift- 
ing freight from their holds, and freight- 
cars are being loaded with the products 
of the four quarters of the globe to be 
distributed throughout the United States. 
One hundred and ninety-five acres of land, 
one hundred and twenty-two warehouses, 
and trackage for fifteen hundred freight- 
cars have created a hive of industry which 
is an important part of the equipment of 
modern commercial New York. 

It was about the year 1895 that Mr. 
Irving T. Bush first became interested in 
the problem of handling freight for 
Greater New York, but as lately as 1903 
the spot where the administrative build- 
ing of the Bush Terminal Company now 
stands was a pile of sand. In its way, 
the problem of freight congestion was 
quite as serious as that of passenger con- 
gestion on the surface lines and elevated 
railways. Mr. Bush, however, in carrying 
out his plans did not seek the aid of the 
city, or even to any considerable extent 
of private capitalists. He began by ac- 
quiring the beach-front extending from 
about Fortieth Street to Sixtieth Street, 
in South Brooklyn, prepared for building 
several long piers at which vessels of the 
deepest draught might safely anchor, and 
then entered upon the eonstruction of that 
series of warehouses for handling and 
storing goods which is probably the best 
equipped system of its kind in the United 
States. The mere creation of the me- 
chanical and engineering plant, moreover, 
was only half of the work. It was neces- 
sary to procure business by offering terms 
to the steamship lines; it was necessary 
to avoid trouble with the railways by 
making arrangements acceptable to them 
for receiving, delivering, billing, and ship- 
ping freight. In order to bring about this 
result it was necessary to supplement the 
piers and the warehouses with lighters, 
floats, and tug-boats to receive cars at 
the railway terminals. 

It is probable that the volume of busi- 
ness done at the piers and warehouses of 
the. Bush Terminal Company could not 
now be handled in old New York. The 
number of men employed directly by the 
Terminal Company is seldom less than 





1000; it sometimes rises to 1500. When 
to these are added from 2000 to 3500 men 
employed by the stevedores in unloading, 
the total number at work at the piers and 
warehouses seldom falls below 3000 and 
sometimes rises to 5000. There have been 
times when more' ocean-going steamships 
have been discharging freight at the Bush 
piers than at all the piers of Manhattan 
Island. While there has been no effort 
to divert the transatlantic passenger 
traffic, the vessels which bring freight in 
bulk from the most distant points, like 
South Africa, Australia, South America, 
and the Orient, usually tie up at the Bush 
piers to unload their freight. There have 
been times when not less than thirty- 
three ocean-going steamers were there at 
a time, some larger, some smaller, but 
averaging easily 5000 tons. They are 
chiefly vessels of quiet gray hulls which 
do not make a specialty of passenger busi- 
ness, but any one wishing to take a quiet 
and restful trip, far from the wireless 
telegraph, the card sharp, and the sub- 
scription concert, would find what he 
sought in the passenger equipment of one 
of these sturdy freighters. 

A system so obviously economical and 
advantageous for handling foreign and 
foreign-bound freight soon suggested its 
extension to the domestic freight problem. 
New York is not only a manufacturing 
centre of no mean importance, but it is 
also a distributing centre for articles 
made in country mills and _ factories, 
where land is cheaper and labor less con- 
gested and more comfortably housed. 
Products like steel safes, scales, sewing- 
machines, woollen and cotton machinery, 
and automobiles have to be displayed at 
least by sample in New York, and from 
there shipped to all parts of the country. 

Recently another step has been taken to 
solve the problem of interior freight con- 
gestion, in much the same manner as that 
of foreign freight had already been solved. 
The two branches of the problem have been 
to reduce the amount of actual handling 
of freight per se, including the important 
item of cartage, and to diminish the 
amount delivered and stored on Manhat- 
tan Island. Several large fire-proof loft 
buildings have been erected for the storage 
of freight originating in one part of the 
country and destined for delivery in an- 
other part. Freight which is not destined 
for consumption on Manhattan Island now 
comes no nearer the island than when it 
turns around the Battery in a float heavi- 
ly loaded with freight-cars, on the way to 
or from the Jersey City or Harlem River 
railway terminals. Every day the floats 
and tugs of the Terminal Company make 
several trips to Jersey City, and gather 
up all cars which have come there with 
their freight billed through to them. 

On the tracks of the Terminal plant are 
accommodations for 1500 freight-cars, and 
the presence of from 400 to 500 cars is not 
unusual. The nine locomotives belonging 
to the Terminal plant draw these cars 
about from one warehouse to another un- 
til they are ready to be shifted on to the 
floats billed for their ultimate destination. 
The arrangements with the railway com- 
panies are such that employees of the 
Terminal Company are fully informed as 
to freight rates, and make out the bills 
and collect the charges as agents of the 
railroads. This. spot, which might have 
seemed out of the. world under the con- 
ditions of a generation ago, is now knit 
to the city by the telephone. 





The Reforestation of New 
England 


New Enetanp is beginning to realize 
the opportunities which this region offers 
for profitable forest-planting. During the 
present year about 2500 acres have been 
planted in the six New England States by 
private citizens. In addition, a number of 
water companies have adopted a forest 
policy. The largest plantation of this 
character comprises over 1000 acres. 

One of the most important phases of 
reforestation in New England is that of 
planting abandoned farms and other waste 
land, which at present is bringing no in- 
come. In Massachusetts this waste land 
amounts to ten per cent. of the total area 
of the State, while the latest reports in 
Rhode Island show 228 abandoned farms. 
White pine is the species most generally 
planted, but other species which make ex- 
cellent growth and are being used more 
and more are Norway spruce for timber 
and pulp- wood; chestnut for telegraph- 
poles, posts, ties, and lumber; red oak for 
piles and ties; black locust for fence- 
posts; and sugar maple for a variety of 
products. 

It is not only on these tracts of waste 
land that planting is beginning to play 
such an important part. The practical 
farmer in this region now realizes that 
the cheapest and best way to get the 
special wooed products which he needs on 
his farm is by planting the trees. He 
realizes, too, the protective value of 
plantations which serve as_shelter-belts 
and wind-breaks. 
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Is A Bottled Delight 


A mixed-by-guesswork cocktail 
can never be as good as you 
expect. A CLuB COCKTAIL is 
always a good cocktail because it is 
measure mixed, an exquisite blend 
of rare old liquors, aged in wood. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are the 

only perfect cocktails, 


Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whiskey 
pony are universal favorites. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


Hartford New York London 
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CUBAN CIGARETTES 
Made of Fine Havana Tobacco 
Selected and blended in Cuba under 
the direction of Gustavo Bock 


15c for 10 
Also packed in cedar boxes of 50 and 100 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Bock y 
Ca Cigarettes, we will ship direct on receipt of 
price: 100 for $1.20, 50 for 60c., or 10 for 15c. 


"* Satisfaction Without Inhaling ”’ 


Purple ana Homespun 


A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 


Author of ‘‘ Lux Crucis”? 














Cloth, Post 8vo, 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








HERE’S a striking dif- 
ference between or- 
dinary ale and the 

delicious blending of the 
fragrant hop contained in 
every bottle of 


Evans’ 


Ale 


HERE you find ale in 
its best and most 
enjoyable form. The 

difference is not alone in 
the ingredients—there’s the 
brewing and bottling as well. 


In Splits as well as regular size bottles. 
Clubs, Restaurants and Dealers. * 





ASTRONOMY 


WITH, THE 


NAKED EYE 


y 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last |here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better, 


With Many Charts. and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


Credit. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET 





The Wall Street Journal 


Founded 1882, 
Largest Circulation of Any Financial Paper 
in America. (Daily Average in 1907, 12,050.) 
$1 A MONTH; $12 A YEAR. 


Dow, Jones & Co., Publishers, 


44 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
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Morton Trust 
| Company 


38 NASSAU STREET [ [rtavellers Letters of Credit 


Executor, 
Trustee, 
Guardian 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Foreign Drafts 
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Stalled, conveniently portable. 
are nearly all profit. 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. 
PATENTEES, 1830 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
@.. B. < 


o Is the result from the operation of one 
LS American Box Ball Alicy in Sellivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? !t 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money im any 

town. These alleys pay from pi2s.00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise, Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
No pin boy needed. Receipts 
We sell on pay- 


Nearly 4,000 sold to date, 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 








Fow to Serve Grape Fruit 


IMPORTANT TO SEE THAT IT IS ABBOTT'S BITTERS 





A new and better way. Remove core, 
loosen fruit from the id 
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“Well, Reuben, what did the pig fetch ?” 


“Not near so much as I expected. 


I never thought it would. oh 
—From “ The Sketch.” 
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THE LABEL 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT 
RYE WHISKIES— FOUND 
ON THE BOTTLE OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


1 
RYE | 
IS IN CONFORMITY WITH THE ‘] 

“| 
l 





PURE FOOD LAW, AND MEANS 
THAT IT IS COMPRISED OF AB- 
SOLUTELY PURE RYE WHISKIES 
BLENDED FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF MAKINGIT A MORE MELLOW 
AND PALATABLE DRINK THAN 
ANY STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 
WHETHER BOTTLED IN BOND 
OR OUT OF BOND. 
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Seid at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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This 
Publication is 
Printed With 
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Practical Golf 


WALTER 7. TRAVIS 


The book is profusely illustrated from 
photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 








Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


alee Chemistry 


of Commerce 
By Robert Kennedy Duncan 


Author of ‘The New Knowledge” 


A Book to Equal the Popularity of “THE NEW 
KNOWLEDGE” 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 











White Rock 


‘‘ The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 





HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second 







ment. 


age. 


Street, at Central Park 


One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 


Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent and transient patron- 
Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
a Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 

& hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 
cost to its patrons. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 





A New Edition 


HOW TO GET STRONG 


and How to Stay So 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
A valuable book, with practical, common-sense 
directions that can be followed by any one. 
$1.00 net (postage extra). 
New York 


FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of * The American Salmon-Fisherman " 
Illustrated with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth. $1.75 net 
(postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C., 
211 N, Capitol St, 


Des Moines, la, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Lexington, Mass. 








Het Springs, Ark. Dwight, I. Portland, Me, 
Denver, Colorado, Marion, Tad, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Plainfield, Ind, 


265 S. College Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Manchester, N. Hl, 





For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Portland, Oregon 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

812 N. Broad St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


a Pa., 

246 Fink Ave. 
Seottune R. 
Toronto, Ont., Tinie. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, ‘Pogiand, 














The Village that 


lscenine. a Suburb 
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bad A historic Westchester village, more 


than an hour’s ride from New York, 
there were two typical country general 
stores. Both sold bacon by the side, sugar 
and oatmeal in bulk, pink candy at fifteen 
cents a pound, and yellow soap that was 
thought to be as good for the toilet as it 
was for washing dishes. Profit on much 
of this staple merchandise was slender. 

One day a real estate man came. A 

boom started. Farmers sold their land for 
suburban homes and moved into the village 
to live on their money. City people came, 
remodeled old houses and built new. Then 
a third store was opened by an enterprising 
city chap. 
, One of the village storekeepers was a 
veteran called “Pop,” who regarded this 
newcomer as an intruder. But the other 
was young. The city merchant inferested 
him. He kept his eyes open. ; 

The new merchant bid for the city 

people’s trade. All his stock was city stock 
in clean, sanitary cartons, tins, glass jars. 








Magazines kept them informed about the 
quality, purity and real economy of the 
better commodities they ate, drank, and 
used. He soon discovered that the new 
things this city merchant put in stock, and 
that city people bought without question 
at good prices and fair profits, were 
uniformly the commodities advertised in | 
magazines. The young country merchant 
caught the idea, and began reading 





magazines too, and stocking goods that | 
manufacturers were anxious to help him 

sell through their periodical advertising. 

If the other man could sell twenty-five-cent 
soap, so could he. Moreover, he did. In 
three months he was selling several different 
kinds at that price —one for the toilet, an- 
other for the hair, a third for babies. By 
and by, without losing any of his original 
village trade, this country storekeeper was 
getting good patronage from the city people. 
Then an odd development came about. 
The progressive villagers also began to 
buy city folks’ goods. They wanted soap 





He asked eighty cents a 
pound for candy that 
was n’t even pink. He got 
twenty-five cents for a 
pesky little cake of toilet 
soap, and when “Pop” 


Fiore 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


at a quarter and bacon in 
jelly glasses. 

i a ” held the fort 
nobly. His place remained 
a country store in every 
respect. Thecountry people 








still go there when they 





heard about this he nearly 
had apoplexy. “Pop” made 
yellow soap an issue, and 
tried to keep the villagers 


city people. to Aaurten bese 

The young country mer- 
chant saw, however, that 
city people were not necess- 
arily extravagant. They 
read more, that was all. 
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from the extravagances 0 Quoin Club the 30 leading periodicals 


po ona on selling problems large ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 
serve you—and will gladly undertake 


am Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


want something at a low 
price, and it is a fine place 
to talk politics. But when 
they want something espe- 
cially nice, they go to the 
young storekeeper who is 
now a prosperous merchant. 
In the past five years his | 
turnover has increased over 
threefold. 


an organization that 





The Quoin Club 
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Charles Dickens’s First Love 


TuE Bibliophile Society of London has 
just issued a volume entitled Charles 
Dickens and Maria Beadnell: Private 
Correspondence. It consists of letters 
written by Dickens to his first love, 
Maria Beadnell, said to be the original 
of Dora ot David Copperfield and Flora 
of Little Dorrit. The original letters be- 
long to Mr. Bixby of St. Louis. Maria 
Tseadnell was the daughter of John Bead- 
nell, manager for a firm of bankers— 
Smith, Payne, & Smith. Dickens was 
introduced to the family by his friend 
Henry Kolle, who married Anne Beadnell 
in May, 1833, shortly after the first five 
of the letters here printed were written. 
These five letters are apparently the end- 


_ing of a happy intercourse of some months. 


‘In the first of. them, dated only “ March 
18,” Diekens declares that their recent 
nieetings have been “little more than so 
many displays of heartless indifference ” 
on her part, and he returns to her some 
present which, he says, “I have always 
prized, as I still do, far beyond anything 
T ever possessed.” The original of this 
letter was returned to Dickens, and it is 
printed from a copy retained by Miss 
Veadnell. Of the other letters of. this 
first series one is undated, the others are 
dated simply “ Thursday,” “ Friday,” and 
“Sunday,” but all were written within a 
few days. There was apparently never 
any engagement, but that Dickens was on 
familiar terms with the Beadnell family 
for three years or more is shown by a 
poem, “ The Bill of Fare,” written in the 
autumn of 1831. The manuscript of this, 
preserved by Miss Beadnell, is also printed 
in the volume. In it Dickens characterizes 
his friends, including the Beadnells, and 
of himself says: 


** And Charles Dickens, who in our Feast 

plays a part, 

Is a young Summer Cabbage without 
any heart ;— 

Not that he’s heartless, but because, as 
folks say, 

He lost his twelve months ago from last 
May.” 


But on April 2, 1836, Dickens married 
Catherine Hogarth, and Miss Beadnell 
(perhaps earlier) married Henry Winter. 
More than twenty years later a new corre- 
spondence was taken up, and twelve. let- 
ters written to Mrs. Winter in 1855, 1857, 
1858, and 1862 are included in the vol- 
ume. In one, dated February 22, 1855, 
he says: 


“A few days ago [just before Copper- 
field] I began to write my Life, intend- 
ing the manuscript to be found among 
my papers when its subject should be 
concluded. But as I began to appreach 
within sight of that part of it [referring 
to his early love] I lost courage, and 
burned the rest.” 


But after he had seen Mrs. Winter, 


Dickens seemed to feel-that the youth- 


ful romance was gone, and*a different 
tone pervades the later letters. He gave 
her a copy of David Copperfield inscribed, 
“Charles Dickens to Maria Winter. In 
remembrance of old times.” It is pos- 
sible, perhaps probable, that Dickens pre- 
served Miss Beadnell’s letters until that 
September day in 1860 of which he wrote: 


“ Yesterday I burnt in the field at Gad’s 
Hill the accumulated letters and papers 
of twenty years. They sent up a smoke 
like the genie when he got out of the 
casket on the seashore, and as it was an 
exquisite day when I began, and rained 
very heavily when [ finished, I suspect 
my correspondence of having overcast the 
face of the heavens.” 


Professor Baker says in a footnote: 


“It is reported that some ten years 
ago a series of letters from Dickens to 
the friend of his youth, Henry Kolle, 
changed hands in Birmingham, England. 


‘The present editor hopes that the publi- 


cation of the letters in this book may 
bring this set to light, for they should 
supplement and explain the letters here 
given.” 


The letters to Kolle were acquired by the 
late Augustin Daly, and at the dispersal 
of his collection after his death they 
passed into the library of a private col- 
lector, but it is not likely that the pres- 
ent owner will consent to their being 
printed: 





An Automatic Train 
Despatcher 


Tue Santa Fé Railroad of southern Cal- 
ifornia has installed a new automatic train 
despatcher over eighteen miles of road, 
with successful results. It is expected 
that this will bring about a revolution in 
the present methods of train despatching. 

By means of this invention the train 
despatcher and the engineer in his cab 
‘re in immediate communication, and 
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NEW NOVEL 


A Spirit in Prison 


STRIKING 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of 
** The Garden of Allah, ”’ ** The Call of the Blood.’’ 


ERE is, at last, another ““Garden of Allah” 

—a book with all the atmospheric power 

of Hichens’s great masterpiece. A 
SPIRIT IN PRISON is a new wonder work 
with the charm of a fresh, new story. The 
scene is Italy. Human love is as sunny as its 
skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden 
storms that break over its blue lakes. Italy’s 
people, its shores and islands, are brought to all 
but sight and sound in these pages. The love 
story involves an English woman, her husband 


and her daughter in a gripping way. 





Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75 
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THE ONE BOOK NEEDED 
IN THIS CAMPAIGN 


Our Presidents 


And How We Make Them 


By COL. A. K. McCLURE 


With preface by former Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith, and portraits of the 
Presidents. xvi., 482 pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


Colonel McClure’s admirable work, which 
is now a necessity in any campaign and in 
every complete library, has been carefully 
revised, even to the addition of President 
Roosevelt’s portrait. Of this volume the 
late President McKinley said: ‘The book 
is an interesting one, and I am glad to have 
it for reading and reference.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 











orders to proceed or to stop can reach 
the latter at any time desired. The 
exact time a train enters or leaves a 
block on his division is recorded on the 
train sheet in the despatcher’s office. 

Errors in running orders, often the cause 
of fatal accidents, are obviated by the au- 
tomatic interlocking of switches after a 
signal has been set, and the despatcher 
cannot order a train to proceed unless the 
block ahead is clear, though he may stop 
any train when this is needed. The lo- 
comotive engineer is warned by a danger 
signal given by the despatcher or by the 
presence of a train, broken rail, or open 
switch in the block ahead. This signal 
is given about half a mile before the 
beginning of the new block, and if the 
engineer fails to reduce his speed to less 
than five miles an hour, or whatever rate 
has been determined in the regulations, 
in the next 1000 feet travelled, his train 
is stopped by mechanical device. This au- 
tomatic stop can only be prevented by 
slowing down the train to the safe rate 
of speed. 

Mechanism on the locomotive records 
the time and place where a danger sig- 
nal has been given; the time the signal 
clears the track, and when the engineer 
responds to this; the speed of the train 
at any time; and the time and place an 
automatic stop is allowed to oceur. 

The block signal and train control board 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are investigating this system, and those 
who have seen it in operation are well 
satisfied with its results. 
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The Turkish Fez Trade 

Tue Turkish revolution has not yet 
brought about a movement: to substitute 
Western head-gear for the national fez. 
The trade in fezes occupies an important 
place in every part of the Turkish Em- 
pire, but the greatest distributing and 
consuming centre is Constantinople. <A 
Vienna syndicate controls the output and 
prices. The average retail price of a fez 
is fifty cents. 

In order to estimate the total fez trade 
in Turkey, one may reckon about one and 
a half every year to every male Ottoman 
subject. It is true that in the towns 
most of the men belonging to the better 
classes buy as many as three or four fezes 
each year, but this is offset, on the other 
hand, by many in the country districts 
who do not buy more than this number 
during a whole lifetime. 

Ninety per cent. of the total fezes worn 
in Smyrna are manufactured in Vienna 
and imported from that city. The remain- 
ing ten per cent. is imported from other 
towns in Austria and from Germany, the 
latter country supplying a rather cheap 
quality. 

There is a movement now on foot to 
establish fez factories in Turkey, in order 
to render the trade less dependent upon 
Austria. Several factories have already 
been established, and from all reports are 
doing well. The fezes placed on the 
market by these home factories are of an 
inferior quality to the Austrian make, but 
they are cheaper, and also avoid the neces- 
sity of paying an entrance duty of eleven 
per cent. The moulds for pressing fezes 
into shape are imported from Germany. 

In the large seacoast towns of the Turk- 
ish Empire foreigners, and even many 
Ottoman subjects of non-Moslem religion, 
do not wear fezes, but in the interior of 
Asia Minor nearly everybody, without dis- 
tinction of nationality, wears them. 





Steam Omnibuses for London 


THE London General Omnibus Company 
has in contemplation the conversion of a 
considerable portion of its fleet of petrol 
motor-omnibuses to the Clarkson system 
of steam traction—a step dictated by the 
satisfactory working of the Chelmsford 
omnibuses which the premier London com- 
pany has already in service. In these the 
newly designed generator is of the water- 
tube type. The boiler consists of a central 
steel shell forged out of a solid ingot in a 
1000-ton press, this shell being machined 
inside and out and fitted on its outside 
with generator tubes in the form of a 
horseshoe, the top of the shell being in- 
closed in a removable cover. The whole 
arrangement of shell and tubes is placed 
within a casing. The control of the 
paraffin burner is achieved automatically, 
as is also the case with the feed water, the 
driver being left free for the management 
of the car in traffic. The first conversion 
of such a chassis to the steam system has 
now been carried out. A considerable re- 
duction in weight of the engine has been 
obtained, and a feature, from the point of 
view of public service, is the comparative 
silence in working which has been ob- 
tained. It is claimed that under traffic 
conditions in London the steam omnibus 
of this type will work at a cost of 8s 5d 
($2.05) per mile, an appreciable economy 
in fuel consumption having been achieved 
on tests extending over many hundreds 
of miles. 

















Leave Your Wife a Regular Income 


Through the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


The Prudential 


The one kind of Life Insurance Policy of 
most practical value to the woman. It 





HAS THE 


q 
to leave your life in- 
surance. Te monthly 
income cannot be en- 
cumkered or deprecia- 
ted. The principal 
cannot be ‘lost. All 
worry about safe in- 
vestment is eliminated. 


THE COST IS LOW 


Write for Rates at Your Age and 
Learn How You can Provide an 


Absolute Guaranteed Income for 
Your Family. Address. Dept. T. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America — 


is the policy your wife would like, be- 
cause it gives her a sure monthly income 


such as she is accustomed to. 


: = This is the Safest Way 





Cost of insuring an Income of 
$10 per month for 20 years. 


25 - - $29.41 
30 - - 33.47 
3D + = Jaze 
40 - - 45.76 
45 - - 55.20 
50 - - 68.11 


Other monthly sums up to 
$500 in proportion. 

The income is paid for not less 
than 20 years. 

The income can be made pay- 
able for life of beneficiary at 
slightly higher cost. 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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